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In proportion to the degree of reputation 
which any writer has acquired, . his opinions 
ought to be cautiously weighed, and atteft- 
tively examined. It is natural to the pride 
of literary talents to sport with the favours 
of the public ; and, unless the judgment of 
a popular atithor be much stronger than hi? 
pride, he will be prone to indulge in all the 
caprices of his imagination^ and to tx^^xt hi$ 
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influence in the dissemination of speculative 
notions in literature^ or in politics, which 
may be adapted to th% exercise of philoso- 
phical ing^uity^ or td the purposes of poli- 

* 

ticaLcontention ; without any regard to the 
accuracy of the facts, or to the justness of 
the principles dn which the&e notions are 
founded ; and mindful only of those strik- 
ing expressions^ and of that imroosing so- 
pMs,^! by which the g«.e^^ o? hb 
readers will be readily captivated and mis- 
led. To the anonymous writers of literary 
periodical Journals which have attained cele- 
bi^;^» thiii obj»et*viitioii will, vk many in$r&iices> 
te ^foufid to ^^ly ; and the Edinbuirgh Re^^ 
' tI<i^w ba6 reeeidly exhibited some ^inent 
illa«tration<a oF its truth. 

The first ntunber ef thi^ cHticttl J&urnid 
Minuctid the ttotioei and bbetdned the tippvo* 
ImtioHi d# an tsm. ^ j^glnent and t^ste, by 

^ c^¥6j:t j«Hltio6 -^ its '^kisms, «»€ ti^ 
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dxfe real talents and learning which it dis- 
{)lajfed. But the writers of this work, hav- 
ing thus at oncfe acquired a high reputatioa 
as Clitics, were fi6 longer content to confine 

tJie exertions of their abilities to their^ own 

• • • 

ptoper province. Public praise produced in 
their ininds its usual intoxicating effects: 

and the more sob6r judgment and discretion 

. . . • , ' . ■ ■' 

of th6sci gentlemen yielded to the desire of 

tiendering theit publication a convenient ve- 

• i- » ' • . ♦ . ' ■^ 

hiclfe for the display of their powers in ela- 
btjratb disquisition, and for the promulgation 
of their views in philosophy, and in politics. 
Hfencid ttifc l^view of some new theories in 
metaphysics, furnished occasions for grati- 
fying their rfeaderS with very full expositions 
of their own metaphysical speculations. 
Hence th6 Cfelebrated work of Segur, on the 
politics of European Courts, during a parti- 
cular period oi time, served to introduce a^ 
prolix dissfertadon of their own, on the ge- 
neral principles of the law of nations, and 

b2 
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oi> the progrcsaive advancement of that 
science in modern times, whilst - thcr work 
itself is laconically described and dismissed 
in a few sentences. And, b^nce these dis- 
cursive critics, in exposing the plagiarisms 
of an illiterate scribbler, who has published a 
book on India, ingeniously discovered—^' q, 

« * 

*' most favourable occasion " to speculate 
at great length on the state of the British 
possessions in that country, to . insinuate 
their disapprobation of the system, of policy, 
by which those possessions have lately been 
governed, and to recommend the propaga- 
tion . of the established , religion of the 

» - - 

Church,. of England amongst the Hindus, 
^^ under the power and injluence qf Gopprn- 
^' ment,'' as the best means of conciliating 
their affections, — ^and the iritroduction of 
English colonists amongst them, to share in 
the property and cultivation of their native 
soil, as a sure way to teach them to admire^ 
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and in time to imitate, the superior justice, 
and moral feeling of the £kigli$h nation. * 



* This last dissertation must have been perused with 
mingled sentin^ents of aversion and regret, b^ every 
j?eader of die Edinburgh Review, who is conversant with 
the peculiar system of manners, and the internal polity 
of our Indian feUow-subjects ; and who, in the first two 
numbers of that work, had seen oriental publicatiohs re^ 
viewed by a writer, thoroughly acquainted with those man- 
ners and that pt)lity, as well as deeply versed p the lan- 
guages, literature, and history of Asia. An unfortunate 
dxence from his country, for a long time deprived the 
public of the lucubrations of this learned and judicious 
writer; but he has now resumed his labours in the Edin- 
burgh Review: and no man, I am persuaded,- deprecates 
more strongly than he does, those speculations on the state 
of India, in which his critical colleague was pleased to in- 
dulge. If, indfted, I could have entertained any doubt 
as to his sentiments on . this point, his, review of Mr. 
Colebrook's book on the Husbandry and Internal Comm^.ce 
of Bengal would have removed it. The reader will find 
that interesting piece of criticism in the 19th number of 
the Edinburgh Review, which has just been published : 
and it particularly claims his atteptjfve consideration, both 
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In the; spirit of this most just, generbus, 
and enlightened policy, the writer of this 
last article, has, in t^ie 18th number of his 
Journal, again introduced the discussion of 
Indian affairs, in a manner still more ^trikr 
ingly felicitous than that which ,he; bad 
before adopted. A republication oT Mr. 
Orme^ Hutorical Fmgments of the Moghut 
Empire, during a part of the reign of Au- 
rungzebe, together with a posthumous tract 
on the origin of the English trade slI Surat 
and Baroach, presented to the ingemous 
mind of the Reviewer another ^' most fu^ 
^^ voumhle occasion,'* not only for re- 
urging his favourite scheme for meliorating 
the condition of the natives of India, by 
convertiii^ them fr^m i\m religjou, * ^n^ 



from the^soupd prmciplts it contains, and from the, 
striking contrast it exhibits, to the chimerical speculation! 
to which I have adverted. 



a 



exertions of the estahfiaied church, >*«a»^*/ 

** -iv the finm ...,■' 

povftr and injtuenci of gwernmentf would be aUe 
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hj diqMsae8s»g them «f tb^ii^ fvo^pmy;^ 
but alao fw making a dtnofc attack^ both os 
tibe goMMl pdicjr t)f Lord WeJleArfs ad« 
Bkinistiratition in itt fonigia reiatioiii^ aod on 
^ Hae piirtundar meaaiire of tiie a6siiin|idoii of 
tibe CariKitic. Yet a water of km «&ite^ 
Mtt m^ht have ^sctiverod^ that tibe {nfor- 

^ f^qn^nt nwral uD|»ra?emsmQf thr Hindus" 

Edinburgh Revie^^ Vol, IV. p. 318. 



V 



• fc 'Xjie most effectpsd way to j^^j/rw England and 
** India together^ for the grtatest length cf time^ s^d for 
^* their mutual advantage^ i% to pennit the colonization 
•* of that couNTay* 

iSdmi. jSrutKi;, ITU. IV, p. 305, 

No eompetent judge^ locally acquainted with Indian 
wiX Mtate to. Mgf^ tJf»|p.lo «< /mrmj^ ^ tplammtiim 0fthai 

the wisdoosy justice^ and sound policy of tlie Bdtadi 
pacSMmUft iliMmt t* Atniin perpetuity. 



« 
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iiiatiQn contained in Mr. Onne*s book was 
little calculated to recommend that jscheme ; 
and a writer, less skilled in the stratagems of 
literary warfare, would have thought the 
publication of a book, * containing the 
peasoQS and arguments for the . adoption of 
that policy, afforded at least as ^* favour^ 
db/e,** and quite as fair, an " occasion" for 
commenting upon Hj as the review of a 
few fragments of Indian history, during the 
reign of Aurungzebe, or even of the events 
of the Company's factories at Surat and 
Baroach, during the first years of their 
establishment 



^ But, though a review of the publication 
alluded to would have been as fair, it 

• • See notes relative to the peace concluded between 
the British government and the Mahratta chieftains, and 
to the various questions arising out of the terms of the 
pacificatioiL , . . 

PrintediorStockdale^ 1805. 
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would not have been so convenient a mode 
of attack on Lord Wellesley's administra- 
tion, as the one which has been adopted. 
In reviewing that publication, he must have 
noticed those details, into which he declares 
^* he cannot enter ;" and of the facts of 
which, though adapted, as he says, to en- 
force and eluddate his arguments, he studi- 
ously forbears to avail himself. This mag- 
nanimous forbearance leads him chiefly to 
convey his animadversions in those loose 
convenient generalities, which at once free 
his genius from the minute restrictions of 
truth, and best persjuade that large propor- 
tion of his readers, who have either no 
time, or no capacity for enquiry and who, 
therefore, readily rely on his judgment, and 
adopt his opinions. 

He informs us himself, that the bulk of 
his readers *^ consider India as something 
" t^y largCi very curious, and very dis^ 



u 

trnti' and hence prooeeda hi4 anxiet;y to 
gtye them a diatinct idea of its present states 
hy lusq^iiainting them^ *^ that die system of 
*^ ' foreign policy parsued by the Britiah go* 
^* vernment bears> in %U hroad out^line, na 
<^ sKghi similarity to the plan of universal 
^^ ascendancy acted upon by the cdebrated 
<* oppressor Jurungzebe.'' Here agdin he 
declares *^ he cajmot enter iato minute de^^- 
^^ tcnkr and the hulk of his readers am 
therefore left to concludei that^ in additim 
to India being '^ very large, very curious^ aaul 
^^ very distant,'' the British government there 
resembles that of Aurungzebe^ the Great 
Moghul! of Mrhose name, at least, they B».y 
hefore hare heard/ and which, petfaaps, con*" 
tdbuted to give them that notion of India 
being so ^' curious,'' which he has so bap^ 
pily Corrected, 

Yet, however higUy lie may leitknatc 
this additional iniama^ion respecting India 
with which he has supplied his readers^ a 
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few '^ of the miniU0 detai($'' I9 wl^ic^i, qi^I; 
of pure kindness towards o^r Indian GoVemr 
meat, be declined even to ^dv^rt kast ^* U 
should se^m invidious,'* would hiii^ eqn- 
yinced those rea^^rs, tihat, between • tibte 
pol|97pf oi}r Qove|Bm!9iit> ^nd the $j$tein 
of Aijiri^gTebe,^ there is not any qm point 
of f^mblance, either In thdr principles, or 
.in thet^ objects ; and> tha^ in their '< ^oad 
out-line-* no jy^er sort nf i^o^l^ty is disr 
coverable, but that the scene of their opera- 
tjjpn was 1sm4 hi the same coj^iify, wA was 
qe^krlj <«^ t4ie 9a!p« geogr%pM<?al ^«to%t. 

. Ilie exte^al policy of ^^r uQgz^ was 
no^^ as t;^p re\^wer a^seirtsr-^' a Sry«t«nft M 
" ascendancy—'* that is, of predcHnxaataQg" 
influence, ^throughout the states of Hin- 

4A9tW^-rl?^^ fixed pla9 of ufeive»al» <dl)- 
solute, ^ uffpon^it^f^ a^^gajti^ii. ^m- 
bition, ararice, and an assumed fanaticism 
yfa» itft i^iiljtng .|»indp|es s the- atteinmeht 
of an undiY^Qd despotic dominion over 
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flie whole extent of the Indian continent, tiie 
acquisition of personal riches, and the con- 
version of the Hindus to the Mohammedan , 
iaitb> were its chief objects. If the writer 
had no access to the original sources of in- 
formation on this subject, even the very- 
book, under his review, though defective, 
furnishes sufficient evidence of the truth 
and accuracy of this general description of 
Aurungzebe*s system of policy, 

"« f 
" Aurungzebe" says Mr. Orme, '* held 
'^ his government under hii^ father, and even 
*' at that time his capacious miod had deter^ 
" mined to annex all the unconquered 
'^ countries of the penimuiti' to his em* 
^^ fitre. * 



'• 



- Again. ** The year 166^ opened with a 
** new war, conducted by Auiffatigzebe in 



I . 



♦ Orme's Historical Fragments of i the Moghul En^Mre, 
8va. editioBi 1782, p. 4. . ' 
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" perwn,- which leads us to recal an mi'- 
^^ portant measure of his govertiment*" 
**.*.* *-r-" In order to palliate to his Mo»* 
^^ haxnmeiJan subjects the crimes by which 
*' he hg.d become their sovereign^ he defer'- 

s 

^^ tnmed to enforce the conversion of the ■ 
*^ Hindus throughout the empire, by the 
" severest penalties, and even threatened 
the sword. — ^A few petty Rajahs were 
liu:ed by better appointments to conver- 
sion; but the people clung to their pa^ 
•* godas ; and some preaches were put to 
*' death, which increased the spirit of mar- 
*' tyrdom. An old woman led a multitude 
** inarms, whom, Aurungzebe defeated in 
" person. The religious . vexation conti- 
*' nued. Labour left the fi^ld J and industry 
^' the loom; until the decrease, of the re- 
** venues drew representations from the 

* 

" governors of the provinces ; which in- 
" duced Aurungzebe to substitute a capita- 
" tion tax, as the balance of the account 



< 
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•^ bec#een tb6 ti*t> irdigioti^. It was laid 
^f '^ilh heavy disproportion on Ae /bri;^ 
** orieh^ bf tk6 Hindis, which compose the 
** ttMlUfude ; ihsomueh, that the produce 
^« Vrdiild have amounted to half the ancient 
** reVtnufc ; ftw^ neverthteieii, bartered their 
** faith jfbr the exemption^ and thotiidnJs 
*^ perished undkr the oppression^ * To an 
itidependent Hindu prince it was proposed, 
as an alternative to the capitation tax, *^ that 
** he shotiid nb longer strike caiti with his 
'* own name, but with Aurungiebe^s ; that 
^* the Hindu temples should be demolished, 
or converted into Mohammedan mosques ; 
that justice should be administered ac- 
*' cording to the Koran ;— but, that if these 
terms were refused, his whole people 
should be subject to the general capita- 
tion of the Hindfts." f 

•Historical Fragments, p. 100. 
t Ibid p. lOi. 
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O&ei- authorities^ which vamh mxm ^ly 
def^lop the tnerdtess ^oUis^ cf Awmnpsfkfki 
itiight be ^ted in coirilnB^ioii of the tnitH 
of these eistraets ; but the general accuracy 
of Mn Orme, as far as his information goes, 
is ttoquestionable ; and the reader, however 
unacquainted with Indian history^ wiU there^ 
fore be able to judge> whether the policy 
h&e described, bears, tis the Reriewer 
alleges, ^* no little stmtlariiy to the system 
^* lof the British Government;*' the main 
purpose q£ Which system, even the Reviewer 
kimself states to be " thevattamment of an 

V 

^ ascendant inftuenee* amongst the princes 
of Hindfistan, by " diplomatic dexterity,'* 
and by '* pm^c victmies.*[ 

It nmst^ however, in fairness b« acknow^- 
kdged, that the Reviewer totally di$apptx)ves 
of the Bi4f ish Government having an « as^ 
'* cenddmey '* amorist the ^t(s of Hiti» 
dufetatf; and he strongly condenuai tbiat 
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t I 

V dfxtermB.d^hni^acy!' by which it was ob- 
tailied. '^ Such policy^ he conceites^ could 

r 

' f* hy^ no' chance be right, -whilst many ,plans 

*' might have been adopted that would 
only have incurred some risk of being 
wrong.'' Of the nature df those plans 
he gives no sort of intimation; but from 
the general observations with which he 
concludes his strictures, it is perfectly plain, 
that, whatever plans of policy may *be float- 
ing in his fancy, they are all founded on 
principles congenial to those of his grand 
scheme for the colonizaiibn of India, and 
the conversion of the Hindus. 

Impressed, as he appears to be, with the 
notion, that our Indian empire can never 
be safe, nor its native subjects prosperous 
and happy, until that scheme shall have been 
established, it is quite oatural in him to 
deny, that a system of policy, which rests 
on principles diametriqally opposite to his 
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dwn, can bj any possibility be rights He 
who thinks it wise and just to supplant the 
natives in the cultivation of their own soil, 
and in th6 exercise of their ancient religion, 
can, of course, see nothing right in a system> 
whidi, through the commanding influence 
ef a paramount protecting power, secures 
to there the. undisturbed possession of that 
sc^, and the firee enjoyment of that religion, 
both from the rapacious, turbulent domina- 
tion of Asiatic, usurpers, and the interested, 
or misguided • schemes of . European le* 
fbrmen* But plain men will be apt to con- 
sider, that the system which protects the 
property, laws, customs, and rd^gion of the 
natives, is, at least, as well adapted <* to 
inspire them with the will to befriend us,"* 



4ff 



* Edinburgh Reyiew, No. IS, p. 408. ^ The b«st 
^ policy is to provide ourselves with firiends against the 
^ hour of alarm%"'--*** To V'vupite tnOfiy wtb isit. 
<< VfUluiifnend «jr, if a^ ittfinitely nxure yromising specu^ . 
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a« that whichf seeks; to: depme thAio* of tju^UK 
sacred icyberitonaei^* Ev^jn those: puki^ci^ 
for whjQin much, of the sympathy of the* 
Reviewer is excited ; bnA whom, he,, neivqr-- 
thelessj, ififorj»s us^ '\ hsi.Ye been distinr 
^^ guished by a policy IktU betPer tham 
*' barimrom^i whose GpncemR of vf« and^ 
^« peace have b«^n . sMkni^od by^ mQtovwm 

'' IWIIC6I2 fo&^my by diplmmthi^, l9m\ 
sMlfml at maMngy ihamat h^eftjsmg: trm^ 
ties; and by gemrak^f tJU^m». dtigger^^ 

^' uw^enrn^farmididfkitkaikthtkswQi^;]'^ 

* 

<^lltion» S0 to a» UOTltiatod X^^y it; is^a^. ipi^^li:: ofeose. 
^' agrees^le; ta$k thaia to tay.frovh all tlie pow^r of doiog^ 
** us harm !"— Qr, he npight h»ve added, /i^w /o deprived 
of the sources which constitute their strength and happiness, 

*' Edinburgh Revienir^ No. 18, pi 3©6—TlietRemwer 
gives this; general I character o£ the princes whp reigotd 
inHindiBtao, during the time of tjte wars in the Car- 
in«ac j—^hat? is, thiwewsirs'whichf^ witb somg iatervals' 
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«««<Veh these jpvmoes^ valnaUe as their £riend>- 
jikip may be in his estimation^ are not rtrf 
kkdly to be *^ pupired with the tvill to 
" b^riend us,*^ at the si^t of English 
colonists cultivating the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and of English clergjrmen, endea- 
Vouriz^ to subvert their immemorial wor- 
ship. Nor w^ould such a sight be veiy bnp^ 
pily calculated to subdoe^ in the tributariei 
of the British Government, tlat " little oc- 
^' cMwried petukimo and ftetfulness Under 
^' their leading'StringB,'* * at {as 3, less in- ^ 

of ^ace, laisted from 1744 to 17S3. At tht p^od i;^hen 
the British Government in India adopted that line of 
policy in its foreign relations^ which he severely condemns^ 
for a " tuant of tenderness and indulgences^ several of those 
princes were alive ; and he may rest satisfied, that their 
immediate descendants who now reign in Hindustan, if 
4bey do not possess all the power, do at least inherit, un- 
impaired, those eminent qualities of their fathers, vvhidi 
he has so faithfully pourtrayed. 

* 

C2 
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dtdgent and more accurate observer of 
cooduct would call it) that unceasing ani^ 
mositj, and systematic treachery under their 
engageftients^ which the Reviewer conceives 
*' may well be forgiven than.'* 

It must indeed he confessed^ that he is at 
much greater pains to censure the system of 
policy which has been pursued by the late 
Governor-general , of India^ than to die w 

* 

the wisdom^ justice^ and practicability of 
his own speculations : and as it is his cen- 
sure, rather than his speculations, which it 
is the purpo3e of this Reply to refute, the 
arguments which he has advanced against 
the policy in question, may b^ thought 
mtitled to ai more particular consideration. 

The Reviewer has himself correctly stated 
the question at issue to be — '' Whether this 
'* system of policy is likely, either while it 
'' is undergoing the process of estaUish- 



4£ 



if 



as 

*• mcnt, Of after it has been established, to 
" diffuse general satis£iction, and, conse* 
qiientlr, to strtngtheo the aufJioniy and 
influence of the British nation in. Hin^ 
^'^ dustan?'* . 

Now, in order to determine, previously 
to actual experiment, whether any -plan of 
state, policy be calculated to secure its pro- 
posed end, it is essential to consider the 
characters and circumstances of the re- 
spective parties on whom it is designed to 
operate. The adaptation of a sj^stem of 
practical policy to those characters and cir- 
cnmstances, is the only true criterion by 
which it can be judged. It is therefore 
necessary, in this discussion, to advert to the 
relative circumstances in which the states 
of India, and tbe British Government ip 
that country are respectively placed ; to the 
general character and policy of Indian 
princes; to the principles and views by 



?6 



which their conduct to each other is re- 
gulated ; and to the genius, habits, and in- 
terests of the people over whom they 
rule/ 



The general description, however, which 
the Reviewer has himself given of most of 
these subjects, principally by way of cobt 
cession in the argument, supercedes thf 
necessity of any lengthened account^ aad 
leaves to me only the humbler tasl^ of 
correcting^ amplifying, oj? e:5:plainingi pafT 
ticular points! 

/ 

" It never can*' — ^says he — '* be . denied^ 
^^ that, relatively to the states allied with us 
1' in the East, our Indian Governments havf 
*/ iQBg stood in a situation of considerf^U 
^^' diiffUyuity. In fact, our system of aUWces 
^'' in that quarter has> for a course of years^ 
^^ subjec^d all parties to those inoQfhf 
f* vetmnoes a»d, emharrc^iments wlvch aif 



^' the usual compaiii(»s of an tmequal 
'^ wiion. Of that system it was Ibe ftiUng 
^ fyriudple, though a fxinfciple very van- 
^ ously modified^ that the native So»er6igns 
^^ included m it should^ in their foreign re- 
^* lations, be at once tmder the control of 
^ British protection, and yet remain ^b- 
^* sohite masters of their own subjects. 
Thus, secure of supreme power kt home, 
but yet hetd in a state of political vas-- 
sal0ge, they felt almost all the vanity, 
** with scarcely any thing of the pride, of 
** independence. They became indolent, 
'^^ hia^srious, inattentive to their regal duties, 
•' —and— -PERHAPS TTRANNiCAL ! ! ! Wheri- 
"^ ever they were permitted to retain a 
mili^Mry force of their own, {a permission 
not always grantedj their armies were 
HI paid ^nA mutinous \ and, being clearly 
unnecessary to states safe under British 
<* protection^ soon became inefficient also, 
^ except in diarming their own leaders, apd 
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*' extorting thp revenues (som their Qion 
^' countrymen. Even the British troppsj, 

'* aubstdized by those princes, were same- 
f times left in avrear; an inconvenience 
^^ which w^ severely felt during war. Our 
f GoveirnQrs were eye-witnesses of these 
disorders, and fpund it painful fQ prer 
^' seoute the system, in which they bad 
^* obviously originated, while they could 
'' scarcely abandon it, without some sacrifice 
*' of power and consequence, They filled 
f f the dispatches they addressed to their 
^* eniployejrs in England, with complaints 
f^ of thp CQmplicated miseries resulting from 

« 

a divided government, and took steps, 
more or less jpstifiable, to establish more 
" firmly the authority qf the British Coun^ 
" cils over those of their allies. Som« em- 
'* ployed the method of persuasion ; others 
f* mixed persuasion with implied threats; 
" and, indeed, it recj Mired some patience to 
f' maintain j^n uniform tone qf^ conciliation. 
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^' in pressing measures of evident expe^ 
^* diency on those, who were as hard to per- 
*' suade^ as they were easy to compel. Un- 
^' der these circumstances, it was really rfjj^ 
*' fiadt to act; for, not merely the passions 
*' of the bad, but even the feelings qfJke 
'^ good experienced a strong temptation to 
^* commit occasional irregularities in the 
" exercise of power ; and many things were 
'^ done, which the acutest casuist would be 

obliged to pronounce completely ambi^ 

guous. 



it 



€€ " 



This description lexhibits a pretty accurate 
liccount of the relations which subsisted 

■ 

between the British Government in India, 
an^ its Tributary Allies, before, and at the 
commencement of. Lord Wellesley*s adnii- 
nistration. Those allies were, in truth, 
always entirely dependant on the British 
Governnaent, Some of them otved their 
. political existence to British arms ; and none 
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of ihem could mimtain that existence & 
»*7i^^ month witiiout British protection* 
All the treaties which have been concluded 
between them and the Company attest their 
complete dependance ; and may be consiw 
dered as the diarters of their ^f poUiical 
*' va^alage." By those treaties they am 
con^dered as the chief magistrates of their 
xespective states, in aU their internal con-- 
eerns ; but it is exprejBsly stipulated, that in 
all their extet^al relations they shoujld be 
entirely subject to the British Government; 
that a British minister should reside in their 
capital, for the purpose of directing those 
relations, and of controling their conduct ; 
and that a British military force should be 
^constantly stationed within ihe respective 
ftates, for their protection ; for which pro- 
taction certain sums of money should he 
paid, with strict punctuality, to the British 
Government, to defray the wiiolc expenses 
<if the troops so i^tioaed. In time c£ wa^ 
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€kej woe boond to maintain such ai]^aicn«* 
tadon of those several forces, as the British 
GoTerament should judge JU ; and likewise 
to furnish certain proportions of their own 
troops, tc^ther with all those supplies dT 
provision, with which it is necessaij for an 
army to take the field. 

The Reviewer states, that the Britidi 
troops, by whom those allies were thus pro* 
tected, and for whose whole expenses they 
had thus expressly stipulated to provide, 
were *' sometimes** left in arrears : but it is 
irrefragably proved, by the concurrent testi- 
mony of all our Indian Governors, and of 
mil the Company's Servants, who have either 
written, or who have given evidence on 
this subject, * from the origin of those al- 



* Consult the voluminous official papers on Indian a£* 
fajrS} which have been printed by order of the House of 
Commons, in 1774, during the proceedings relative to the 
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liances until the present day. that none of 
the stipulations of the subsidiary treaties 
were ever strictly fulfilled on the- part of 
the native chiefs ; that the tribute for the 
payment of the British troops was, during 
war, constantly in verv considerable arrear : 
and that, on many trying occasions, wl^en 
imminent dangers menaced the British do- 
xninions, those tributaries not only, with- 
held the supplies which they were bound to 
furnish, but even frustrated the exertions of 
, the British Government to procure them. 

It appears, from the same incontrovertible 
testimony, ths^t this failure in the payment 
of the stipulated tributes arose principally 
from thfe continual defalcations in the land- 



trial of Mr. Hastings, and more recently, between -the 
year 1799 and the close of the last Parliament. These 
last, which contain a vast body of evidence oh this pointy 
the reader m^iy conveniently refer to in the volumes of the 
Asiatic Register. 



as 

rents, or revenues^ ^ of the respective states^' • 
which the pernicious management, and the 
wasteful oppression of their domestic go* 
vemments had produced ; but in some mea<-^ 
sure also, particularly in the Mohammedan 
states, to the jealous and hostile spirit which 
the tributary chiefs secretly dierished for all 
Europeans, and consequendy for the English 
supremacy. 

c 

These causes, superadded to the evils in- 
herent in a divided government, at length 
reduced the tributary states of our Indian 
empire to a condition so ruinous, that in-* 
stead of being bulwarks of its sectirity, ac^ 
cording to the original purpose of the sys* 
tem of alliance, f hey were frequent sources 
of the most, imminent dangers. A radical 
change of system, therefore, became! essen*- 

♦ In India, a given per centage oij the amount of 
hnJ^rtatft constitutes the revenue of the state. 
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Jtial, not dnty to th4 WeU-being of th« pe^ 
pk of thoae states^ and to the polidtal e5^ 
iatence of their native rulers, but al^o tb Hm 
safety €>f the British empire in 



If then a change in our system of alliancwi 
trith thosd vassal states was necessary ^oiiJ 
the single consideration of its inherent de* 
fects, and of the multiplied evils which had 
sprung from them, that necessity will ap- 
pear much stronger, and still more urgent, 
when we look at the political s4tiaation of 
the independent sovereignties of HindAsta^^ 
during the early part of Lord Wellesley's 
administration; at the prevailing principle* 
and objects of their policy ; at the improved 
state of their military strength and resources^ 
under the direction of French officers, nO^ 
toriously in the interest of the government 
of France, and therefore hostile to the 
English ; and, above all, at the known views 
of that government respecting India, com-^ 



■ ' 

buaed with Uie. s^$t^m of mtrigoa^ through 
which tbose views wexer soug!^ to be joo/^ 

Tlaye^ Mohammed^u^ state of Mjsons^ faad^ 
l99g ]^6^n the most formidable enenvy: of^ 
t^ Englisb qatioa in Hindustan;, aoril 
thpiK^ its power had been coasfderablf^ v^^ 
dMisedr at the peace of Sei^iii^pataiB^, in 179^ 
jet that reduction^ served only te ixnfaitt^ 
the rancour, and stimulate the revenge of its 
sovereign, Tippoo Sultaun, against the British 
gQvernioent. Aware of the hostile senti- 
ments . thm dberisbed by that prince^ ^le 
Company's executive officers in India n«v«i>-' 
theless endeavoured, by every practicable 
means, to conciliate his confidence, and to 
mitigate his vindictive spirit; whilst he, 
on the other hand, unremittingly, and 
strenuously, employed every artifice of in- 
trigue, and exerted all the influemce of a 
fanatical ^al, to unite all the Mohammedaa 
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Sovereigns of Asia* in one general con- 
federacy, for the purpose *' of expelling the 
British nation from India."f In order to 
strengthen this confederacy, and to secure 
the roost efficient means for the attainment 
of its object, he ardently solicited the active 
alliance, and military co-operation of 
France ; and with this view, in April 1797> 
he actually transmitted letters to the Execu- 
tive Directory at Paris, :|: by a French officer 



* See theinstnictions given by Tippoo Sult^un to the 
embassadors, whom he deputed on a special mission to 
ZemauQ Shah, king of Cabul, together with the secret 
correspondence between him and that prince* 

« 

Asiatic Ann. Regist. Vol. L Chron. p. 196^ 

f Tippoo's letter to the representatives of the people in 
the Isle of France. 

' Ibtd> supra i State Papers^ p. 21 Sm 

« 

X Vide Tippoo*s letters to the Executive Directory ; and 
the Articles of Engagement and Alliance which he pro* 



3f 
in his own service ; and deputed two ambas- 

% 

sadors to the Mauritius. Those ambassadors 
were received by the governor of that island 
with every demonstration of* friendly at- 
tachment; they obtained from him the 
strongest assurances of a perfect concurrence 
in the object of their mission ; and a pro- 
clamation was accordingly issued, recom- 
mending. , a general levy of men for the 
service of Tippoo Sultaup.* 



posed to France, for the express purpose of commencing 
a war of extermination against the English in Indio* 

Hid. supra. State Papers, pages 96, 97. 



* See a copy of the proclamation issued bj the Go* 
vemor-generial of the Isles of France and La He^Vnwn. 

Jsiatic ^egist^ State Papers, p, 2S7-8. 



See also a letter from the $ame governor, to Tippoo 
Sultaun, dated 7th March, 1798. 

3id. State Papers, p. 225, 6, 7- 



1 X :^oo Sultann, 




kd to tbe de- 
pozts of that 
piinac's 5cbe&e, fir ibr dcscroctiQa <rf' the 

The seczct ibrmadon of tius hostile pro- 
ject s^aunst a nation ^th whom he was at 
the same time main tainizi^ under the obliga- 
fdnofos of a treaty of peace, all the ostenable 
rdadcms of amity and oooooid, to whose 
unexampled modenuioo, in the he^;fat of 
Tictoiy, he then owed his independence and 
power,* and against whose conduct^ in 
Jfcacc, he had not even the pretext of a 

* See tbe pnblk dispatches of Ms^^ Coniwallis, 

gmsgan accooot of die operatkos of tbe canqaign <^ 

.1792, in Mysore, and of the temunation of the contest, 

by the prrzce cf Senr^p-tam. FrinUi hy wrier tf tbe 

''-^-/v f^ Commons^ in 1793. 
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grievance to allpge, .affords tlje clearest de- 
monstration. that the established maxiin of 
Tippoo Siiltaun's foreign policy was, to ^a^. 

regard peace only as a means of providing 

« ■ « 

more e^ctually for the successful, prosecu- 
tion of war, and to consider the primary 
object, and ultimate end of war, to be, if 
not always the totaj annihilation of the 

, ' ' \ ^ ■ ■ I ■ ^ 

enemy, at least, the entire plunder and dqp 
vastation of his country. 



\ 



This general principle of policy, which 

was carried to its utmost height by the 

ambitious fanaticism and implacable resent- 

^ • ' .■*> ... 

ment of Tippoo, prevails more or less in the 

,* 

councils of every Asiatic prince throughout 
the vast extent ojf the Moghul conquests ; 
and, though it was moderated by the other 
Mohammedan governments of Hindustan in 
proportion to their weakness, yet, fortified 
by the pious precept of the koran, '^ that 
the highest merit in the sight of God, is to 

d2 " 
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war agfiinst infidels,^' and actuated by the 
restless, turbulent, aud profligate spirit hy 
which they are unifprmly charajcterized, it 
has rendered them the scourge of that 
devoted country. 

* 

Hence, the fervid exhortations of Tippoo 
to join his standard, in a holy war against 
the English irifidels, were received by those 
governments with a correspondent feeling ; 
and though the sensation which that fueling 
produced amongst the Molmmmedan tribii- 
taiies of the British empire in Hindustan 
was artfully disseinbled at the time, yet 

subsequent events brought to light abundant 

» " 

evidence of its existence. * The same cau- 
tion, however, was not observed hy Vizier 
Ally, who had, in the beginning of 1/98, 
been removed from the government of Oude, 
by Lord Teign mouth, on grounds both of 

* See Asiatic Register, vol. 1, and 4, State Papers^ 
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justice and expediency. * The antipathy 
\vhich that youth manifested towards the 
English government during the short period 
of time in which he exercised the authority 
of Nabob of Oude, was naturally in- 
flamed to the highest degree of exasperation 
after his dismissal from that di^nit}^ These 
circumstances, together with the impetuous, 
revengeful, and sanguinary disposition he 
displayed in his massacre of Mr. Cherry, and 
the other English gentlemen at Benares, f 



* See the minute of the Govemor-general of Bengal^ 
of the IStb of Januarys 1798, m whicl\-the reasons for 
displacing yizier Ally are fully unfolded and explained ( 
and from whjch the reader, unacquainted with Indian 
politics, will be able to form a very perfect notion of th^ 
nature of the relations between the British government 
.and the tributary state of Oude. 

Asiatic Register, voL 1. State Papers. 






f See an account of this massacre. ■**' 

Asiatic Register, v^. CbronieU, p.^Sp 
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at once procured him some adherents from 
amongst the mutinous soldiery of Oude, 
and recommended liim to the anxious notice 

of Tippoo, as the fittest instrument for ad- 

* 

vancing his project in northern Hindustian. 

• • • 

The malignant zeal of this infatuated 
youth against the English, was, indeed, fully 
commensurate to Tippoo's utmost wishes, 
and had; in fact, anticipated his views. 
Having eluded the pursuit of the British 
troops, after the massacre at Benares, he 

• • • 

took refuge in the forests and mountains of 
Bhotwal,* where he was joined by one or 
two refractory Zemindars, and several dis- 
affected Mussulmans with their followers, 
amounting hi all to about nine thousand 
men* With this numerous retinue, con- 
temptible to be sure as soldiers, but formi- 



* Bhotwal is a small Hindu principality, situated be- 
tween the prpvince of Oude and the tdngdom of Nypal. 
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dable as a band of ruffians, made desperate 

» ' ■* 

by rebellion, thirst of revenge, and the 
prospect of plunder. Vizier Ally descended 
into the plains of Goorakpoor/ which form 
the eastern frontier of Oude. In' this posi- 
ti6n he kept the whole province in a state 
pf continual agitation arid alarm ; whilst, at 

the same moment, Zem^uri Shah, king of 

* . t , , . . . , 

Cabul, had actually commenced his inarch, 
with a large army^ in order to carry into 
execution his long-menaced design of wrest- 

ing th^ Nabob's dominions from the autho7 

• ■ . , » . 

rity of the English. 



J * 
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Zemaun Shah was sovereign of a power- 

i. 

ful Mohammedan state, situated principally 
on the west ^de of the river Indus, but 
comprising the provinces of. Lahore and 
Cashmier, which form the north-west fron- 
tier of Hindustan, and which are from 300 
to 400 miles distance from Oude. This 
state wias founded. in 1740, by Ahmed Shah' 
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Duj^nee, a warrior of great renpwtj through^ 
out Asia, who left to Jiis successor Zemaun 
Shah, not only a numerous and well-disci- 
plined army, but also the f^me which that 
army had acquired under his command, in 
his several invasions of Hindustan, and more 
particularly in his celebrated victory over 
the Mahr^ttqs at Paniput. Along with 
these inheritances, Zemaun Shah possessed 
something of the enterprlzing spirit, and all 
the ambition of his ancestor. The design 
of subjugating the state of Oude, and of 
extinguishing the Nabob's family, h^d long 
formed the main object of that prince's po- 
licy; and his inveterate hostility to the 
English power in Hindustan had been pub- 
licly .and repeatedly jannounced to all the 
nations of Asia/ 

» ■ 

He therefore embraced the propositions 
submitted to him by Tippoo with all the 
enthusiasm and alacrity which, in a miiid 
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governed' by such principles and views, so 
extensive a scheme of conquest and plunder 
may be supposed to inspire; and Tippoo, 
elated with the cordial union of so power- 
ful an ally, exerted all his powers of dissi- 
mulation, and employed every stratagem of 
policy, which his subtle mind' could devise, 
to conciliate the friendship, or at least to 
secure the neutrality of Scindiah, the Mah- 

V 

ratta Prince, whose jealousy would naturally . 
be excited by the march of Zemaun Shah 
- into Hindustan. Having succeeded in ob- 
taining a promise of neutrality from Scin- 
diah, he besought him to use his influence 
in the councils of the.Peishwa (the supreme 
constituted authority of, the .Mahratta em- 
pire) to detach that prince from his alliance 
with the British government. 

* 

The triple alliance formed by Lord Corh- 
v^allis in 1790> between, the British govern- 
fn<^nt, the Peishwa, ' and the Nizam of the 
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Deccan, had laqg been an object of .the ut- 
mpat jealousy, and a source of the greatest 
uneasiness to Tijppoo. It was the main pur- 
pose of that alliance to preserve a balance 
againfit the power of Tippod in the Deccan, 
andy through, the supposed influence of the 

Peishwa over the .ot;her Mahratta Chieftains, 
• . ■ ' ■ '' . ■ 

as their acknowledged superior, to form a 

barrier against the designs of Zemaun Shah^ 
in northern Hindustan ; and, though it prov- 
ed of little productive efficiency during the 
Mysbre war of 1791-2, it nevertheless ope- 
rated/ in the early part of thfe subsequent 
peace, as some impediment to the prose- 
cution of Tippoo's project for the subversion 
of the British empire in India* 

I 

In 1795, the bond of reciprocal alliance 
between those three powers was dissolved 
by the Mahrattas, who, regardless of the 
existing treaty, and without any just caHise, 
or any attempt to settle their pretended 
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grievance .by previous explanation, suddenly . 
commenced a war of aggression against the 
I^izam, according to the accustomed ^ policy j 
of Asiatic states* BiJt, as the British go- . 
v»hment took no part whatever in that, 
vrar, both those powers separately regained, 
ah' ostensible alliance with, the English* 

As soon, therefore, as Tippoo had ob*. 
tained the promised co- operation of Zemaun 
Shah; and the Prencht^and the neutrality of 
Sciiidiah> he directed his ; machinations to 
effect the complete separation of the Nizam 
aind the Peishwa from the British govern-^ 
ment, and even to prevent all friendly 
intercourse between them. 

The state both of the .Nizamjs govern- 

* • ' . • 

ment, and of the Mahratta empire, was ex- 

tremely favourable to the operation of 

those ^ machinations. The Councils of the 

t 

Ni^m were controlled by a , party 'of 
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French officers whom he had retained in his 
service, to whom he had given the command 
of 14,000 of his best troops, wrho had 
openly displayed the standard of France in 
the vicinity of his capital, and who main* 
tained a secret correspondence with Tippoo ; 
^ whilst, on the other hand, the existence of 
this prince's government was menaced by 
the known intentions, and occasional ag- 
gressions of Scindiah ; who, by the decisive 
sway which he had gajbned in the councils 
of the Peishwa, could at any time make that 
prince the instrument of his. ambitious 
views on the dominions of the Nizam, with- 
out appearing himself to beany farther con- 
cerned in those views, than what belonged 
to his political situation as a feudatory of the . 
Mahratta empire, bound to obey the com- 
mands of his superiofv 

The Mahtatta empire had for some years 
been distracted by internal dissensions 
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partly arising from the peculiar nature' of 
its anomalous constitution^ but principally 
from the conflicting interests of its feudatory 
chieftains. The great object of contention 
amongst those chieftains^ and the main 
spring of their policy, was the attainment of 
a paramount arid exclusive influence in the 
councils of the Peishwa ; and, at the period 
. of time under review, that influence had 
been completely acquired by Scindiah, the 
most formidable potentate in Northern 
Hindustan. That prince maintained this 
pre-eminence, by his extensive and populous 
dominions, by a powerful military establish- 
ment, formed and disciplined on the 
European system, and commanded by French 
officers, and by the ' circumstance of his 
holding in possession the person of the 
Moghul Emperor, Shah Allum, together 
witlv the cities of Delhi and Agra, the an- 
cient seats of the Moghul sovereignty and 
greatness.^ Hence, as ^ a feudatory of the 
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Mahratta' empire, die measures of his policy 
\yere recommended by the supreme au- 

-X 

thority of the Peishwai whilst, as a prince of 
HindtLStan, they were ratified by the express 
sanction of the Moghul emperor, whose 
name still received from the prejtidices of 
his Mohammedan subjects, something of 
that homage which they bad formerly paid 
to his power. / ' 

• ■ 

The concurrence of Scindiah, therefore,, 
in Tippoo's scheme for the extermination 'of - 
the English in Hindustan, was eminently 
essential to its sViccess^ and Scindiah, wholly 
unaware that the ultimate object of that 
scheme was the entire subjugation of every 
Hinda state, was induced to assent to it, 
from his own jealousy of the English power; 
from his natural love of war, plunder, and 
devastation ; but, above all,, from the hope 
that Holkar, his principal rival in the Mah- 
ratta empire, .might, from his warlike and 
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predatory disposition^ he led to eftgage in a 
general contest against the English doihi- 
nions, and thereby withdraw hi& views friym 
thfe politics of the Peishwa's court. 

V 

The animosity thus raised amongst the 
Princes of Hindustan against 'the British jgo- 
vernment, by the artful and malevolent po- 
licy of Tippoo, was inflamed by the zealous 
influence of the French officers, whom those 
princes retained in their service. 



The policy of introducing French officers 
into the armies of the native states, with a 
view to influence their councils, ,anti to in- 
stigate them iagaiqst the English, was origi- 
nally begun by the ancient government of 
France, and was encouraged by these states, 

« 

for the purpose of improving their military 
discipline, skill, and efficiency. Accord- 
ingly, the French brigades, in the service of. 
the Nizam, which have been already, no- 
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ticed, were first formed in 1750, by the 
direction of the celebrated Dupliex, then 
Governor of Pondicherry ; and this establish- 
ment was ujniformly countenanced by all 
the subsequent governors of that settlenient. 
After the Revolution in France, it was 
joined by several French adventurers, who 
had fled from the civil convulsion of their 
country, but who carried into India those 
principles and opinions by which that con- 
vulsion had been produced : and on Piron, 
one of these adventurers, the command of 
this establishment had devolved. . soon after 
Tippoo had commenced his secret corres- 
pondence with it. 

The French establishment in th6 service 
of Scindiah was formed in 178^4, by De 
Boigne, * to whose qiilitary ' enterprise and 



\ 



* This officer has returned to Europe with a princetjf 
fortune i has allied himself in marriage to one of th^ 
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skilly that prkxde is indebted for a <S)Hsidte- 
able part of his dominions. As ;the reward 
of his eminent services Scindiah: granted 
him a Jdeddd, which is an a3signmeQt of 
the revenues of certain districts in the ptor 
vinces he had conquered, for the support of 
his army'; together with a Jdgheery which is 
an assignment of the revenues of a district 
during life, * for his personal use.' In ad- 
dition to the great power which he derived 
from these grants, he had the scje command 
of the conquer€kl prjDvinces of Delhi, Agra, 

■ 

and part of the Du-ab,. and, consequently,. 

noble £unilies of France who emigrated during the 

« 

revolution} hut who r^urned witi him to Paris in 1802, 
nvbere they have since resided together. 

r • 

* Accor(ling to the practice of the Moghul constitution, 
Jdgheers were for the most part personal grants during life^ 
but 6n particular occasions they were made perpetual and 
tM^ary. Whether De Boigne's grant was during life, 
^l^SPi^t99fpeimtfy I tm txA informed. 

£ 
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hdd ill &i» ctarge the capitftl of Ibfe Mogkoi 
tmpite^ and l&e {letson of &e tinfoitiinate 
. Emp€it>n He derh^d further ou^rity 
Ifrom die drcunstance of Scindiah hairing 
iiMlttced the Emperor to constiuite ^fe 
Beii^Tra his YaiceeUtiKM^lk, or I^eitt cf 
the Empijie, and to iq>poiat himself tSt^ Re* 
gent's depatj : so that, by this tmms, the 
a£&irs of the proyinces actuaHy conqnei«d 
from the Moghul> were still administensd in 
his name ; and De BoigneV army was oaHed 
the ^' Imperial Army,'' 9tnd himfijelf a sutjject 
and servant of the Emperor 

Hence De Bdgne, in fact^ possessed raiiok 
f the power and authority of a soverdgft 
prince : and on his departure to Europe, in 
the beginning ^f 1798,. the whole of that 
power and authority was transferred to 
Monsieur Perron, a French officer of ability^ 
who had long sdi^ied under hiav and wJbMb 
at this period of time, was ae1^ia% «»cj«ig 
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trh ^ cdi^qidtidi^iice witibi tibe gbteminent of 
the iflfte c^ France; witJl a Tiew to thib adoji-^ 
tioii of measures for suf^lying the FrericH 
iBilitary establishments in the service bf the 
Indian priilce^^ with addition^ officerst ^£ 
estperience and skill: In his own ariny^ 
iiirfaich consisted of 40^000 disciptihed na- 
tires^ there xrere already 300 Europeans ; 
but of these; 30 were British subjfects^ 
wfatini he was,- thefefore^ so eagerly 6dlicitous 
to dismiss^ that h^ could jMt ^conceal his 
wishes from theoii * 



^reiich of&oers who cofiiaiatuied 
porps in the service of Kolkar, and in the 
armies of some of the minor chieftains in 

* See^tn accaant of th« JSJss^ Prpfp^w^ »^ Xermkm* ' 
tM of xhe R(gul0r Corfs,,farm^ mi commanifd ty JSur^ 
peaWf in the Service cf the natiye Princes of India ,• by 
L. F. Smith, late a Major in the service of Scindiah, 
page 47. Printed in Calcutta, 1805, — and reprinted fot 

Stocldafff. 

£2 
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Northern Hindustan, all evinced the same 
decided partiality fbr their countrymeri. 
This partiality no doubt arose, in many 
instances, from their patriotic prejudices; 
Ifut it was dexterously employed, by the go- 
vernment of France, as an instrument of 
policy, the most effectual that could be con- 
trived, for establishing a decisive influence 
in the councils of the native princes ; and 
for gradually building up a French territorial 
and military power, with the nominal sane- 
tion of the Moghul Emperor, within the 
limits of the Mahratta dominions, and under 
the ostensible authority of Scindiah arid 
the Peishwa. » ^ 



That France, under all her rulers for these 
last sixty years, entertainied the desire of 
establishing a territorial sovereignty on the 
continent of India, and thus of striking a 
blow against England through her posses- 
sions in that country, is abundandy known. 
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The adventurous spirit of Biionaparte at first 
led him to conceive, thepracticability of trans- 

■ 

porting his army from Egypt to India, and 
thereby of accomplishing these objects, by 
one grand effort of military power. . But the 
more prudent and much surer means I have 
mentioned were .never lost sight of: and, 
after the fall of Tippoo Sultaun, and surrender 
of the French army in Egypt, they were re- 
verted to witK redoubled solicitude. 



Such then was the state of the native 
sovereignties of Hindustan, in their relations 
to the British government, at the com*-, 
mencement of Lord Wellesley's administra^- 
tion, and such was the powerful influence 
which had been obtained over them by the 
systematic and artful policy of France. 
That this state of things was pregnant with 
most serious danger to the British govern- 
ment cannot be denied : aud the Reviewer 
will acknowledge, that those dangers gipaUy 
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mfffBoisntpA ike einla aod d^S^f:^^^^ W^H^ 
he hoi Mhdtted to exist, iq the system of 

I" 

ijeonnectioii between that goypmfQent aia4 
Its- tributaries. He wilL likewise ^d, in 
^e Cfinory view which ]m been fakoi pf 
|lie f^ernal policy of Indian states, thfit tlm 
puUic principles aiid pooduct fi£ tbe lU^tvc 
princes |s no way incompatible with h]% 
own delineation of their character. He will 
pb^erve, 5^ that their policy is Utile hettw 
than harhiwrous; a^d that their concerriis of 
peac^ and wm are managed^'* if not 
always hy victprious a^qsd^s, at least f! hj^ 
^f eofastmrnafe^ trcdtcfrs, by eo^erienc^ rok-: 
f ^ ierff, tfsm^ fy diplamatista less skilful ai 
?^ making, than at brmkins treaiieiaJ'f . 



V 



B^it to be a littk; more particular in 9Q 
ia<|uiry of sq much importancci^ and tq 
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♦ Edinbiirgh Keview, JTumber 18j p. ?96, before 
quoted. 
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iHfpoxt the opHuKm of tlie Re^wer by 
othtr autboiitieSt I shall cite a few passages 
hom two writers wko had the best oppo» 
tuntties of observing the* character and 
policy of the native gov^miaeiits of India^ 
and who have be^i praised by all con^tent 
judg42s for the minute aopmapy a(Mi justQcss 
fff their observations. 

The Bative govemmcxits of India are^ of 
tiiree di&rcnt kinds; the Mohamtnedan 
states, the Mahratta stat»^ and ths Hind4 
R^*ahs|iips, whidi were formerly trH>iilary 
te the Moghul empire, ' Of the Moham*^ 
medaa government the following general 
eharactor is given by Mn Scrafton. ^' The 
'^'government of the vuissuitnons borders 
^^ so near on anarchy^ you would wonder 
v how it ke^s together. He^ every, man 
«^ msuQtains as na«y anped men as the 
'^ state of his finances will admit, and th^ 
<' d^re^ rf tubmmiim is pro^tioned to 



^^ the means of resistance. The grand 
•*' fnystcry of their politics is to foment 
* dissention: Whenever any subject be- 
^^ comes formidable by his wealth, or. 
^* power, they prefer, the silent execution of 
*' assassination, to that of public justice, 
*' lest a criminal, publicly arraigned, should 
*' prove as a standard for the seditious to 
^' repair to loyalty and patriotism ; — those 
^^ virtuous incentives to great and noble 
^' actions are here unknown ; dnd whai 
^* they cease to fear, they cease to obey/'— • 
♦ * ♦ * * * * <^ Money is here, if I 

*^ may .so express myself, the essence of 
^' power : the soldiers know no other attach- 
" ment than their pay ; — so that the richest 
^' state is always the strongest.''^ 

The Mahratta governments exhibit a 
totally distinct character from that of other 

« 

^See ScraftonV Reflections on the Gk)venimeiit8 of 
Hixulustan. Printed Jhr T. Caddl, London^ 1770. 
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states. The warlike and predatory 
spirit which contributed to form them, and 
hj which alone their independance has been 
maintained, has nearly banished from some 
of the finest provinces in the Deccan all 
manufactures, commerce, and even agricul- 
ture, which, in former ages, flourished there 
in the highest perfection : * ' so that those 
governments, from » the very principle botji 
of their origin and existence, are alike de- 
structive to the well-being of > their own 
subjects, and to the tranquillity of neigh- 
'bouring powers. . ' 



* Set an account of the ancient Hindu city of Bijana- 
gur, in the 15th century of the christian aera^ translated 
from. the original Persic of Khoudemis. Asiat. Reg. 
voL 2. Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 227. . ^ 

The impartiality of this account cannot be questioned. 
It was written by a Mohammedan historian, who derived 

his information from the ambassador of Mirza Shahrockh, 

« 

a Mohammedan prince. ' * 
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Mr. Tone, who Uve4 twenty -^ht 
io the M^hratta st^$^ aad who l^it* 
poAj commanded a jregiipeait 'm thp semf^e 
©f the Peishwa, obsejres, ^*' Tjh^ the pria«^ 
{^^ cipies of goyet nmen£ in |:l|03e ^tQ9 di$^ 
.*' cover a mode of tkinUfw^g, <$8 fveil 0$ qf 
^ mdmg, iotcdly differmt from thfi system 
f* Qf European policy. Tlie ^no9t striking 
^^ and peculiar feature in the Mahratta go^- 
^ vcrament," $ajs Mr. Tone, ^f is, /Aa/ 
^^ the empire is ahvays comidered m in a 
*^ ^0tp iof i^ar. This results fronj the fluc-r 
taating state of Us internal polity ; from 
the recent acquisitions in Hindustani held 
9fi/jf by the sword ; and frpm the neces-r 
aity of pompelling the payment of tht 
lerenue, always paid mih rehictan^e^ aqd 
•^ for the mosty extorted by actual force, 
*' But, independent pf, these causes/ war 
?* and plunder are^ with the Mahrattasj a 
«f source (f revenue ; and the different Chieft 
** of the empire make annifal mntpqig^a ii| 
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?f tlic fevir districts wjiiffh ba^ not yet ))(sei| 
?^ btQiigbt into ^ s^jsrfp qf fiCtual wrvUudfs 
ff These military p^c^siqns ar<j detiomt*^ 
f^ natedik^rti^tGAj^r^^A compound of twti 
f^ Farsian woa?ds — Mitirti^, territory, an4 
f ^ Gh^d, IQ ftrittf pQssemon of.-^* * * * ^ 
f^ The coiiquerpd proyinces in Hindustan;, 
tiius exhaujstcd by cpntifiual depredatiipns^ 
^ HQ loDger able to furnish a siagle 
f * rupee. The entire wealth of this pncei^ 
i' rich pau«try is buried in the private trea, 
surie$ of the dijli^rent Mahratta Chiefs^ 
and lost to 0ll the, purposes of fircUlutipn^ 
Sp great is the scarcity of specie In th* 
*' upper provinces, > that Scindiah has b^en 
f 5 obliged to extc^rt money frptm the 
V Peishwgrs government, for the payment 
f* of his immense armies. * * * * # «fc 
f Upon the whole, I believe there is not 
i^ on record an example of any gpyernment 
f sa little calculated to give protection to 
f' the subject. The system, of the Mah* 
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** rattas is formed of rapacity y corruptiofiy 
and instability. To this source is to be 
ascribed the accumulated misery of the 
** people — oppression, poverty, and famine^ 
^' which last appears the appropriated curse 
*' of this country. *****. In a state 
*' like this, the great spur to industry, that 
*' of security, is taken away. The farmer 
*' who cultivates his grounds this year, is 
*' by no means sure of possessing them the 

* 

** next ; or, if he should, some large de- 
^' tachment of troops may be ^quartered in 
his neighbotirhood ; and a Mahratta army 
is more indefatigable and destructive than 
*' myriads of locusts. The property of 
friends or enemies falls equally a prey 
to their undistinguishing depredations. 
^^ Hence ;t is, that no man raises more than 
barely serves him ; and the produce of 
the year is just equivalent to its con- 
** sumption. The consequence is, that, as 
^ there are no public granaries, the first 
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^' scarcity of rain, or too great a fall, pro- 
^^ duces a ikmine ; the inhabitants abandon 
** their fields, and either fly to the coast, or 
*^ to some other place, where the scarcity 
*^ has prevailed less. This new accession 
*' produces a famine there, and the evil be- 
*' comes universaL It is at this period 
^' that the traveller beholds the greatest of 
*' all human miseries — ^hunger, nakedness, 
*' disease, and death ; the . streets strewed 
'' with carcases, the highways with skele- 
*^ tons, ^nd every countenance the picture 
" of misery, wretchedness, and despain 
'* It is owing to the frequency of this 
*^ dreadful calamity, that the Mahrattas arc 
^' total strangers to charity ; and possess an 
" insensibility of heart with which other 
^* nations are unacquainted. ****** 
'* It is no uncommon circumstance for large 
*' cities, in time of famine, to lose three* 
" fourths of their inhabitants. Frequently 
*^ whole districts are swept away, and for 



perance^ and forbearance^ together with 
tbN>ae industrious habits^ and that loye of 
the peaceful arts, which the Grecian his- 
torians first described, which our best mo- 
dwn travellers have confirmed, and which 
the, personal knowledge of the highest 
authorities N on this subject .has verified. 
These qualities are, it is true, debased by 
tbeir rooted avarice, and by that knavery 
and cunning which they betray in all their 
liiercantile transactions: whilst some of 
their religious rites, and some of their oc- 
casional practices, seem to indicate a san- 
guinary and revengeful disposition. . Iix 

4 

spite, however, of these exceptions, th^ 
modern Hindus, who form nine- tenths of 
the inhabitants of India, are unquestionably 
A peaceful and industrious people ; suscepti-^ 
ble of friendly . att^hmeut to those who 
respect their religious pirgudices and ancient 
customs; and seldom roused into enmity^ 
except when these rights, which they hfil^ 
sacred, are infringed, or disregarded. 
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*• Whatever opinion," says Sir William 
^ones^ '' may be formed of Menu and his 
^* kws^ in a country happily enlightened by 
** sound philosophy and the only true reve- 
^* lation, it must be remembered, that those 

laws are actually revered as the ward of 

the Most High, by nations of great im- 
*' portance to the political and commercial 
^' interests of Europe, and particularly by 
^' many millions of EfindAs, whose well- 
*♦ directed industry would add largely to the 
** wealth of Britain, and who ask no more 
^^, in return than protectim for their persons 
*' and places of abode, justice in their tem- 
<* paral concerns, indulgence to the preju-^ 
** dk^ of (heir oum religion, and the benefit 
^ of those laws "tuhich they have been 
^ taught to bdieve sacred, and which alone 

they can poseibly comprehend.'* * 



t€ 



• See the Prcfece to the Ordinances of Menu, translated 
horn th9 original Sanscrit by Sir William Jones. 
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Having thus endeavoured to give the rea- 
der a just notion of the difierent political 
circumstances^ characters^ principles* and 
views of the governments and nations to 
whom the policy of Lord Wellesley was 
applied/ 1 shall now proceed to explain what 
that policy actually is ; so that it may at 
once be seen^ whether or npt it is ad;^pted 
to those governments and nations^ an^ji 
therefore calculated to diffuse amongst them 
*^ general benefit and satisfaction, and to 
^'strengthen the autharitj/ scad influence of 
'^ the British nation in Hindiistan/* 

The right of every sti^te to provide for its 
own security, both by rq^elHog fictual^ 
dangers, and by adopting me^ures of pre- 
vention ^inst those which it has gjiod 
reason to apprehend, is derived from, the 
law of nature, and recognized by the prac- 
tice, as well as by the principles, of ^11 
civilized nations. The recosrnition of this 



light ijnplies, that the means by which it is 

• • • r r ' 

to be enforced should be perfectly adapted 
to the nature of the existing and appre- 
hended evils, and fully adequate to remove 
and to prevent them. The executive govern- 
9ient, therefore, of every state is wider the 
highest political obligation to observe and 
to judge when this right ought to be put in 
force, and to see that the means by which 
it is exercised are as effectual as the circum- 
stances of the case will admit : for the em- 
ployment of insufficient means, where the 
object is to secure the well-being and hap** 
piness, and it may be, the lives and property 
of many mipions of people, would not only 
be irrational, but highly criminal, 

iTiis geneiil and acknowledged right 
actiuiries additional atfthonty when it is to 
t)e ekerdsed within the- limits, arid imder 
the circiiin^tances, to which the lew qf 
liUgMbuthood extends. *' Thb law," says 

v2 
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JCr» Bi|i:kev " is fowndecl on t^^e principle,; tfca* 
fip use should be lia^q <^ ^ nwii's Ub^y of 
pp|?r4ting <?n bi4 Pf9perty,^ franji \?fhacKje ^ 
^cfeiro^Qt, i»^ justly beappreheodqdi i^ hi^ 
Oi^tibour r"— s^ prinpiple B9 ^€»is ^e <i^ 
nations ip px>liticaj ^OQiety, -th^ ^ indii^ 
-4^1^ men in pivil life. Jt^ b^t<;>,\^s oi^ bo^ 
m q^igOitiQn ^ kaow, ^nd a «%Ait| ^ ^ei^enfi 
ftfyr dapjage or injury isfhigh ^itjiff mf^ 
h^ve si^ient fe^sion to feajr, from tW g^ 

«^^ of, ykimg^, tihiowgli'resUiig t»: the 
san*?^^ general principi^ of equiyty* brtfe in 
«^vii 4?id in p«e4itica,l aqciety, is a* tbe »me 

time much ^trooger and iQorQ 9)»ljgfMjcM^ 
amongst nations than individuals; — not 

merdy l^eeause % coomwipfttyj is of pkhtq im- 
portance tha» a s^ngk pocsoiu ^ Ji^^ym 

there, being , ajDooogst: stiates. »0t ooiMtksit^ 
jtwlg^ neighhow$ must, tbisatfdi>r69i t^ 
qogpaizajoee; <%f each QlbOKS 9c|e^ vsk^i^n 



tAhe iipah fefehiv^ mclhi, i)Winof1iitii facial 
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HAhce, if tti6re bfe knf where' i nation, 
siarrouiided by licigHbounng states which 
kis^i only ixtjAtt atbitraiy and changeable 
itifttitutionii; ttytally distinct and 6i>po&ite in 
fhdr naturfe from ail the acknowledgedi 
piHidpIes of moral anxi political science, 
and which ate at the Saib^ time governed b^ 
fiftten of a turbulent, restless, and mis- 
cfiifcvous dispbsition ;. s^fne of whom make 
it the main spring of their policy to 
^ exeiie and ftmmt iMssunion in cdt goverh-- 
^ nientsi" with d view ib profit by th6 
dhorder which it ma^ cteate, — ^and tother^ 



• Fide Dcmafs CivU and PuUic Lmp ; torn, I. liv, iii.— • 
from which Mr. Burke has taken the principles of his 
ailmirable and conclusive reasoiiJng-6h this subject, in hTs 



V wmTj beatimumr is tuiih thmn a wupc^ ^ 
rai^mie^"~that nation baa a clear and un* 
questionable right to take cognizance of all 
the actions of such neighbours, and to 
employ means of security against the ac-^ 
cumulated injuries, which those actions 
conspire to produce, proportioned to the 
dc^gree of danger; and adapted to restrain the 
destructive policy which assails her safety^. 
4$ well as to fortify her own relative siiua- 
tion. If that nation, in addition to the 
general danger arising from s^ch neighbours, 
should observe manifest indications of their 
forming an hostile combination against her, 
whilst she possessed satisfactory evidence 
of their being powerfully instigated tfi 
rach hostility, by the sui^ects of a great 
rival statey who commanded their arndes, and 
domineered in their councils ;^'^nd if, more« 
over, that great rival state was at the same 
moment tvaging against her, (though in 
another pajrt of the world) a war cf the 
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most inveterate maligmty, md aiming at her 
deUruction by every means which the most 
ingenious hatred could devise^ or the most 
oudadotts enterpnM en^ploy, — ^th^ the 
rights of security And qf vicinage become not 
merely a matter of political prudence, or 
expediency^ but of absolute necessity. 
Henee the Bdtiftiti gevernment in India, 
'Which, at the commencement of Lord Wel^ 
lesley*s adminiistration was precisely in this 
situation in respect to the neighbouring 
states, adapted the measures of ks policy to 
ihe extraordinary drcumstances of that 
situation, and to. the jpectdiar character of 
those states^ 



• I 



'Hiat those 'measum w«e completely 
eff^tual for their {^limary ptirpose of avert* 
ing the dangers that m^iaced the govern-- 
ment, is proved by the^ fact of those 
dangers being removed: that they wer^ 
liiso justi^ed by their entiit adaj^tation to tht 
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gttm^ and charactar of the rnxnow^ndivig 
9tate% wiH no }e9» clearly £^pe«r» 



Tl^e principle of dtfenme submkarjf 
^fUiance^ upon which the foreign ^Ikty of 
Lord Welle6ley'j& adminiBti^ation proceeded/ 
md hy which all its measures were therefore 
goyern^d> l^td lonfg before beem acted on hy 
ihe Comipany's governments in India> wkh 
the express approbation of the constituted 
imthoiHtie^ w ISnglaod. .a«d bad prcrved the 
best and most effocitoal ^eeurtty of our JiMUati 
dominions, againiKr the aggieasiye and pre*^ 
datory system of the native powers. JCn dite 
administration of Xord Cornwfdiis tisdp 
principle had been extended, by the con- 

ft 

elusion <^ soca^ ^eatie9. which pn^ised the 
OK»at benefit^ cffeots at tbe Hwc, ^ad 
which aetmlly produced sosra parlMi' aii4l 
temporary goodr >Biit th^se treiities bad 
«ll been frustrs^ ifir lihiii^ opeis^^iv laf tltP 
inctnaling «ad penuciovi. poiic(f «f ^ 
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mAre sWy»i and by the prmciple on 
which they were grounded not being <ms 
ried to that extent, which was* necessary to 
repress that poJicy, and by which alone the 
dissolute and lawless spirit of those who 
dcted on it could be effectually curbed* 

Lord Cornwallis had also tried the ex^ 
perinient of introducing the principle of 
European alliances into Indian politics, by 
the conclusion of the triple alliance already 
mentioned between the British government, 
the Nieam, and the Beishwa. But the con^ 
!fessed and. palpable inefficiency of that 
trciaty wiidlst it existed in force, and. the cir** 
eumstance of its premature dissolution, by a 
war of agression commenced against the 
Niitam \^ the Feishwa, at the head of the 
Mahmifta stated furnishes the most irrefhv- 
g^e and 'satisfactory proof, of the totd 
ina{>pHGsd>iIity of that principle to the 
genius, olHuracter^ aad circumstaiices c(f 
Indian states. 
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Lord Wellesley, therefore, with the ex- 
perience before him, both of the acknow- 
ledged inefficiency of the subsisting treaties 
of defensive alliance, and of the total failture 
of. the triple alliance formed by Lord Corn- 
waliis, was called on to exerdse the fights 
of security and of vicinage, under the cri-» 
tical circumstances which have been stated ; 
and to provide means suited to the nature^ 
and commensurate with the magnitude of 
the dangers that threatened his government, 
;for repelling actual injuries, and for ensuring 
the safety of the British Indian empire, on 
the most enlarged view of its interests and 
dignity. He therefore resolved to modify 
and extend the understood and established 
principle of subsidiary alliance, and to frame 
upon it a regular system of defensive policy; 
which, by the preponderatii^ protecting 
power of the British government, would 
effectually exclude the influence of Prance 
from the councils of the native states> 
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wtmld preserve those states in their relative 
situations, and, by checking the riding pas- 
sion oif their chiefs for war and plunder, 
would gradually establish general tranquil- 
lity, and thereby enable the peasantry of 
those distracted countries to cultivate their 
ancient habits of industiy and peace. 

Accordingly, after the destruction of the 
French party in the Nizam's dominions, and 
the subversion of the hostile power of 
Tippoo Sultaun, both of which received the 
most unqualified and universal approbation, 
Ldrd Wellesley turned his attention to the 
refbrmation of the defective system of con- 

s 

nection between the British government and 
its tributaries, and to the improvement of 
its subsisting relations with the* sovereign • 
States of Hind4^an. 

In order to accomplish these objects, it 
became niecessary to form new compacts^ 
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with thds6 tributaries, and td leti^r itlt» 
fresh treaties of alliance with tho^e staie^s. 
In making these arrangemente, the lot^^ 
estioblished and approved prindph ^ flubfii* 
diary allittice was strictly adhered tt)^ but it 
was modified by the commutaHon of suh^ 
sidy for terriiort/. 

The prevjuling defect iti th6 ft>Ttatt lyg- 
tem of connectiott between the BdtAsh gd* 
▼erametit and its tributaries, ftnd that Which 
gave birth to many of its other evils, wm * 
divided government. But by eommiiting <h# 
tribute which those vassal chiefs Werej b/ 
their former coinpactSj bound to pay, &* 
ddeqitate portions of terfiiOry, that division 
in the governtnent, so much and so juitlf- 
complained of, ha* been complet<§ljr. «b#«L 
lished. The new arrangenien«8> th6t-d^i» 
are equally beneficial to both parties. They 
have conferred on the tributaries inaiity iM-> 
portant advantages. The. nature <tf thdi' 



\ 

I 



pb^tti^S to th^ British goverament ar^ 
now clmnfy dqfin^ Xost^d of being 
hqw^ to %h» paymeat of a tribute, wiiicli 
oecessa?ily fluctuated accorcjitag to th^ poli-p 
tical- cootiiigencies of the empire, the full 
extent of their pecmiiary engagements i$ 
now precis^y fixed, by a permanent tern-* 
tonal cession. Whdbt, on the other handji, 
fte British government now commands ita 
own means of security in those dependant 
States, without the necessity of having re-^ 
qouTse to those frequent mea^sures of con-^ 
sfcraint; in order to enforce payment of tha 
arrears; of tribute, which, being in tlieii; 
iiatur^ vfijiatious, were so much calculated 
to wound the feelings, and thereby tq 
e$^r^e the respect and confidence of the 
iMkj|igr& qhiefs. In those dependencies where 
the cjhiefe had been allowed to retain nailir. 
liiliiy( es^blishropntg of their own^ the new 
iMTai9g9in43QtSr were productive of fVwrthei: 
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by the reduction of these estaMishinenCs, 
which the Reviewer admits " to have been 
mutinous, ill paid, inefficient, and alarming 
to their oivn leaders,^^ and which the 
whole evidence on this point now before 
the House of Commons, proves to have 
been sources of perpetual tumult and dis* 
order, of danger to the internal govern- 
ments, and of impoverishment the most 
distressing, and oppression the most cruel, 
to the ruined and miserable peasantry of 
those devoted states. The dissolution of 
such establishments, therefore, and the in- 
troduction of the Company's disciplined 
native troops in their stead, could not fail to 
be reciprocally useful to the British govern- 
ment, and the chiefs of those states, as well 
as eminently conducive to the welfare; 
quiet, and happiness of their people: 
Whilst in the territories which hav^ been' 
ceded to the Company, in commutation of 
tribute, the introduction of the permanent 
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sevenoe settlement, of the whole code of 
ciiril regulations, and o£ the pure and uni- 
form administration of justice according to 
the Hindu and M ohanimedan laws, as 
established in the British provinces, is cal* 
culated not only to give entire satisfaction 
to the great bulk of the inhabitants of those 
territories, but likewise to inspire them with 
sentiments of attachment to that govern* 
ment, which has at once rescued them from 
such indescribable misery, and conferred on 
them such unexpected blessings. That ex*^ 
tending to their territories the civiliregulations, 
and the systepi of jurisprudence which has 
been established in the provinces of Bengal 
and Behar, will be felt by the people. as real 
apd substantial blessings,— ^must be at once 
admitted by every one who shall consider, 
that,. under their native rulers, the fruits of 
their labour were exposed to continual pub-^ 
Uq e:2^ction9 and private plunder, without 
thf chance of obtaining a remission of the 
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Mie/or k^ redress for tiie other; and 
ihatf under the British goyerhment^ thejr 
iRnere aflfiured^ from the known example of 
the i;)eighboaring provinces^ that the land^^ 
rents would be reduced to a moderate atid 
fixed staadard, and that both their propertjr 
and their persons would be protected hy 
the firm and due administration of their 
ancient laws. 



Thus it appears^ that the new arrange^ 
Hients which have been made with the tri- 
butaries of the British government are 
equally adapted to their characters and cir- 
eumstances> and to the genius and di$po^ 
tion of their people ; and that they are^ 
itherefore, *^ likely to diffuse general tcufu-- 
*^ faction, as well as to strengthen the ok- 
'' thority and influence 6f the British ffofmt 
^^ in EE^dstan.'^ 



These amngement. we«, ate«ded to dl 






\ 
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the British dependencies, except the Car- 
natic ; which state, in consequence of par- 
ticular circumstances which shall be here- 
after related, became legally^ forfeited to' the 
Company, and was, therefore, annexed to 
the British dominions,^ as an integral part of 
the empire. ;-^ . - 

The new treaties which were concluded 
with the sovereign princes of Hindustan by 
Lord Wellesley's government, were all 
founded on the improved principle of de- 
fensive subsidiary alliance ; which, by ceding 

r ^ 

territory in payment of subsidy, enabled 
the British government to afford effectual 
protection to those princes ; and to secure 
them, as well from domestic faction, as from 
their constant predatory aggressions on each 
other, and from the intriguing influence of 
France, without subjecting the Company 
to the uncertain payments of subsidy by the 
treasuries of Mohammedan or Mahratta 
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courts, and mthfMt incurring the smaUest 
expense to the Company. 

§ 

It must be obvious from what has be^n 
already said of the nature^ character, and 
habits of the Indian governments, and of 
the influence which France incessantly 
sought to obtain over them, that the pr€^- 
servatipn of such governments in their re- 
lative situations, and the complete exclusion 
of French influence from them, were essen- 
tial to the general tranquillity of Hindustan^ 
and therefore, to the safety of the British 
dominions in that country. And it must 
be equally obvious, from. the review which 
has been tak^n of those matters, that these 
objects could alone.be secured, by protecting 
the least powerful of those governmeritJ 
from the violent and lawless ambition with 
which the others were animated. 

The tiissblution of the^ triple atlliatfce 
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fynstd by Lord Corawallis^ by the tin|it6-> 
yoked and sudden irruption of the Mah* 
rattas into the Nizam's dominions, under 
the authority of the Peidh^i^, proved; that 
die peace of Iiidia, and the relative situation 
of its different states, could not be pre- 
served on the principles of that treaty; 
that the power of the Nizam ctmld no 
longer exist without permanent foreign pro^ 
tection; and that it would inevitably be 
subverted by the Mahrattas, unless the 
British government interfered, in the most 
effeciuai manner, to prevent it. ' As, there- 
fore, the peace of India, and the consequent 
safety of some of the British provinces, in 
a certain degree, depended on th6 Mahrattas 
being prevented from annexing thfc Nizam's 
dominions to their own overgrowii empire ; 
and as it is evident, from the great disparity 
ki the relative strength of these po^rs, 
Combined with the known views and dis-- 
podilitos 6f ihd Mahrattas, as wdl as with 

q2 
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their subsequent conduct/ that notibing 
could have deterred tbera from the execu- 
tion of their project, but a British military 
force, permanently stationed in the Nizam's 
country, the policy of a treaty of defensive. 
j^ubsidiary alliance and protection with that 
prince^ appears to have been strictly adapted 
to the nature of his government, and to the 
circumstances in which it was placed. 

The situation of the Mahratta. empire, on 
the other hand, affords a justification equally 
strong, of the treaty of defensive subsidiary 
alliance and protection which was cpn- 
cluded between the British government and 
the Peishwa. 

It has been shewn, that the authority of 
the Peishwa was, at the period of time 
under review, subject to thd rival influence 
of Scindiah and Holkar, who aimed at the 
prosecution of their own ambitious view:s. 
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tinder tbe ostcfisible sanction of the consti- 

tnted head of the Mahratta empire. \The 

• • ♦ . ♦ 

influence of Scindiah, however, prepon- 
derated; and Holkar, in 1802, had recourse 
to arms, defeated the united forces of Scin- 
diah and the Peishwa; took possession of 

• * " * 

the Peishwa's capital, from whence that 
prince fled to the British territories for pro- 
tection ; and finally elevated a creature of 
his own to the high ofSce and dignities of 
the Peishwa. At this critical period all the 
parties engaged in these dissentions actually 
solicited the interference of the British go- 

vemment ;^ and, as it was clearly the policy 

» ■ * . ,• • 

of the British government to prevent the 

authority of the Peishwa from being usurped 

by either of the rival chiefs, this appeal 

aftbrded the most favourable opportunity of 

- ' ' ' . ' ' ' 

renewing our alliance with the Peishwa, on 

, ' ■ ■ » . -^ 

a blasi^ calculated to render it solid and last* 

r ^ , . • 

ing ; and of offering, on the strength of 
that alliance, our mediation in the existing 
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difibrenoes. The treaty of Bm^^ Wt3fi 
accoFdiQgly concluded, and the Pei^lxwa 
festoied to his authority, under the protec- 
tion of the British power. That his wir 

V 

thority can alone be supported by such pro- 
tection from the violence of the c^oteqding 
chiefs is evident, from the bare facts whiich 
have been stated. T|iat the pi^epervation of 
his authority was necessary to the security 
of the British dominions, both as a check to 
the ambitious characters and views of Hd- 
kar and Scindiah> and as a balance against 
the combiiKd power of Scindiah and the 

French establishment in Hind^tan, ^wiU 

Appear no less evidetit, when it is considered, 
tiiat if the councils of the Peishwa were 
swayed by Hdkar, the territories of our 
ally the Nizam, ^d the conquered provinces 
in the Mysore, would be plundered and laid 
waste, by the desperate depredations of that 
enterprizing and dauntless spoilc;r 5 and that, 
if the authority of the Peishwa was under 
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the inffaience of Setodiah and the Ereneh 
pmtj, not only the British provinces in the 
Deccan, b^t those in Hindustan, would \^ 
expmed to the restless and insatiable ambi* 
tion of that princ^^ as well a& to the known 
designs of Monsieur !l?erron, stimulated by 
the enmity, ^nd supported by the promised 
co<-operation^ of Fmnce. 

The wars which subsequently took plajce 

A 

between the British government and those 
chiefs, have been attributed, by the perverted 
reason: of some men, and hy the simple 
Ignorance of others, to the treaty of defen* 
sive alliaiice with the Feishwa, But in 
truth those wars, together with the nego* 
tiations that pxeceded^ the successes that, at* 
^Qded,. an4 tb^ consequences that followed 
tbesi> supply the most decisive testimony of 
the wise po^cy of this treaty, which the 
human judgment, can reqijire in ^vour of 
any compact between two states, by shew* 
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ing> practically, the substantial benefits which 
both the contracting parties derived from it. 
On the one hand, it furnished the British 
government with additional means of detect- 
ing the hostile schemes of the confederated 
chieftains, and with great additional re* 
sources for prosecuting the war against 
them to a speedy and successful termina- 
tion. On the other hand, it proved to the 
Peishwa the complete ability of his ally to 
protect his dominions and his dignities from 
the continual spoliations and insults^ of his 
rapacious and domineering feudatories^ and, 
consequently, the complete security in whidi 
lie might thenceforward enjoy the possessicm 
of his government, and thereby cultivate 
the best and lastii^ interests of himself and 
his' people. The solid advantages which 
the treaty thus conferred on the PeisAiwa^ 
he has himself acknowledged^ vnth abundant 
expressions of satisfaction. 



The aversion which other powers may h6 
supposed to feel to a treaty muiualfy bene* 
jfidal ofS satisfijctary to the ^contracting 
{parties, can nevar be used as an argument 
against its policy, unless the Ju^ rights and 
mterdste of siich flowers be afiected by it* 
Now, in tins ciise, we have the eKplicit de* 
ckration of the cOn£bderated chieftains^ the 
most ihterei^d spectators of tht treaty be* 
tween the British government and the 

Peis^Wa, '^ "*HAT IT CONTAINPD WO STIPU- 
^' NATIONS INJURIOUS TO TftEIR JUST RIGHTf 
" — ANn THAT MET HAD, THEREFORE, NO 
" OBJECTIONS TO WFBR AGAINST IT." 



As to the pdicy of this treaty, therefore, 
in r^ard to the ntighbouring states, the 
true question is, whether greater danger wa? 
to be apprcSiaaded to the British interests 
from the. pdwer of the Mallratta chieftains, 
combined under the authority, of the 
Pcdshwa,. with the hostile views which it has 



been stated thejr. entertained^ or from, the 
increased dislike which tho» princes may be 
imagined* to have felt for ti^e British goyern^ 
ment, at having rescued the authority smd 
dominions of the Peishwa from thdt 0cipe» 
and thereby put a stop 19 their unjust pre? 
tensions { — ^Hiis question 13 at once aatjsfbcr 
torily answered by the feet, that our alfianice 
with the Peishwa put us, in possession of a 
positive source of j^nvear^ whidbi> withovi; 
that alliance^ would infallibly haye been 
turned against i|s in war> and, throu^ the 
intrigues of French emissaries, would always 
have been an object of serious alarm m 
peace. And this positive source of powet, 
under the direction of the British govern- 
fuent, instead of being at the absolute di^KMMl 
of warlike and ambitious chiefs, must greatiy 
coui^terbalance any augmented d^ree of 
dislike or jealousy in those chiefe, with 
which the alliance between that government 
and the Peishwa can be supposed to have 
inspired them. 
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Qf the treaties <^ aUi/mee and pntVfli^M 
JFjbiph have been conebided wiik Qi»kW9f 
tlie . M^hiiktta pnoce^ mth the Habob iif 
jSwat^ and with some miiior Hind^ ddek 
m vpper Hipd^^stan; it is only nee eaoagy to 
obsefve^ that they ace aU founded on Ac 
'S«ne genejpal principle of ceding territo^ 
^ ptqfment i^ subm^; and that/ as those 
chie£i are thereby i^ectuaUy aecnisd against 
tii« ;:|ipuie- and ikxasfeMio^ widi wfaick ihtf 
j^ere annuffffy H^MifiSd* by their bmbc 
^wetful pqi^)aiq}fi:B, HqH^r md fijcdndiafa, 

jit is nqt poasihle to coocme^ 1^ that tbqr 
feel ^e^r <^QQection with the ^tish go- 
.Yicmment sati^f^otoxy . 4tQ their minds^ he^ 
canse it is p^ahly jbenefidal to thdp 
intjerests* 

* Vide Toone's lUustratloQs of the Institutioi^ of At 
Mahratta People^ before quoted. 
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■ "With fespcct to the wars Which took 
pkce ii> India^ under Lord Wellesley's ad- 
ministration, the Reviewer asserts roundly, 
*^ that they were kindled by the British 
^* oakinet in that country'^ This is one of 
those general assertions in which he so 
frequently indulges, and which therefore 
he no doubt thinks w^ell adapted to cohrej 
information to the ^' hulh of hii readers,** 
^hose general ignorance of the afiairs of 
In<& he so justly laments, and so strikingly 
■describes. I trust, however, he will forgive 
pie, for descending a little to particulars on 
this ]point,-'-perspicuifatis gratid ; — and for 
Tenturing to contradict his assertion, on the 
authority of persons, who, from focal op- 
IKwtunities of knowing the origin of the 
wars m question, will be considered more 
satisfectory evidence than even the om- 
niscience of a Reviewer. * 

» In regard to the causes of the Mysore 



vrar, I beg .to place the writW declaifaidons' 
c£ Tij)5>oo Si^ltaun^ the late sovereign of that' 
country 9 agaiiist the afiaertions of the Re-' 
viewer, — ^in the letter of that prince to the 
representatives of the people, in the Isles of 
France and Reumoh, written in the Persic 
language in his own hand, under his owii' 
sjgnatiire, and dated from his capital of 
Seringapatam, the 2d of April, 1797* In 
this letter are the following passages :— 



" Happy moment, the time is come; 
^* when H can deposit in the bosom of my 
^' friends, the hatred which I hear against 

V the English. If you will assist me, in a 

• » 

'^ ^ort "time, not an Englishman shall re^ 
" main in India. You have the, power and 
'^ the means of effecting it, by your free 

I 

^' negroes. With these new citizens (much 
*' dreaded by the English) joined to your 
** troops of the line, we will purge India 
\^,^ iff thes0. villains. The springs which I 
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'* kMe ^a^ed hi»m pit att India mmbiim. 
'^ M9 frimis mre redji^ to fbil on /Ar 
'' Englkh^ F^ ererjf ^ing reiy on my 
" diicretio^.'* 



4€ 
it 



As soon as the French army shall have 
embarked, I eti^n^e to march with mj 
^^ troops, which shall, in the first instance, 
'' consist of 30,000 cavalry, and 30,000 
" infantry and arfilla*y, well disciplined, 
" with arms and ammunition, and every 
*' thing necessary for the success of tmr en-* 
^^ terpnze against the English''* 

This lettet was written at a period of time, 
when Tippoo was at perfect peace With Ae 

* This letter, together i«rtth others, to the governor of 
the Isle of France, the executive directory of France. 
Zemaun Shah the king of Cabul, &c. all breathing the 
same sentiments of vengeance against the British govern- 
ment, and all announcing the same hostile design,— will be 
f(uind translated in the first volume of the Anatic JU» 
gister. 



, • 
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fan, with the establkfhed rules observed by 
nadoQS under such circumstances^ the Go- 
Terhor-generaly (as soon as he "v^^as apprised 
of the hostile intentions^ Which^ in the spirit 
of the ^ntimdnts contaibod in this letter, 
Uppoo ^d manifested towards the British 
gdyern^Wt by'varipusacts, ap4 by great 
military preparations^ of which the histcnry 
is contained in the prioted documents laid 
before Ftoliament relative to the war in My- 
8ore») formally demanded from that prince 
satisfaction and security for his direct and 
unprovoked violation of the subsisting treaties 
of peacei between him and the British go- 
vernment. To this dertiand Uppoo re- 
tumied only the mOst evasive and hypocri- 
tical answers, full of expressions of friend- 
ship for the English nation j but, at the same 
time, hot denying the fact of liis hostile 
intentions and preparations, in conjunction 
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with ' the Governor of tbe Idb of I^mmti, 

aiid with Zemaun Shah. ^ ^ < . 



The Britiiih government therefore had no 
option kft, but either to wait until Tippoo 
should have Completed ail bis [M^paratioiis, 
and the expected French force from; the 
Mauritius should have elected a junction 
with him. or to embrace the most &ivour<- 
able moment' of seeking in - arms for-tibat 
satisfaction and security, which had been 
refused to its just demands The resudt is 
well known: the dominions of , Tippoo 
were invaded bj a British army, who drove 
him within the walls of his capital ; but 
still pertinaciously refusing all terihs of ac- 
commodation, his capital was attacked ; be 



* See the Correspondence between T1ppo6 Snltaun and 
the Govemor-general of Bengal.— Asiatic Register, VoLL 
State papers, p. 70, 71, 72, &c. 
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fell m its defence; and his whoje 
country was subdued. 

• Thus it appears, on the express testimony 
of Tippoo Sultaun^ that the Mysore war of 
1799> was not, as the Reviewer asserts, 
^' Kindled by the English Cabinet,'' but by 
that prince himself J And the justice and 
necessity of that war is, by th6 jsame testi- 
mony, rendered strikingly manifest* The 
opinion of the Reviewer is also contrary, to 
that of .both Houses of Parliament. An 
unanimous vote of v both houses (passed on 
the 4th October, 1799) declared the war 
against Tippoo to have been just and ne- 
cessary.* • 

/ 

The various circumstances which gave 
rise to the war between the British go- 

.... . ' 

. • See Asiatic Animal Register, 1799, Vol. 1. Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, p. 122, &c. 
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vemmetit and the Mahiatta princes. Son- 
diah and Bhoonsla, are stated, with all the 
plainness and distinctness of tmtb, in the 
numerous public dispatches of the ^British 
residents at the courtjs of Scindiah and the 
Peishwa. * Those circumstances all concur 
to prove, that that war was '' kindled^' by 
Scindiah. But, as upon the Reviewer's 
principle of ^^ numerus cuj^et suspicidnem,^* 
his distrust of the fact majr possibly increase 
in proportion to the number of proofs ad- 
duced in its support, I shall confine my re- 
futation of his assertion to the single evi- 
dence of Scindiah himself. 

■ 

It has been already mentioned, that Scin- 
diah, as one of the parties engaged in the 



* See these dispatches in the papers laid before the 
House of Commons^ relative to the war with Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar; to be found in the Asiatic 
Register for lS04i.-^Siate Papers, £jfr. 
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iCOiiyulsioBs lit l^Ootiaii, in October 1802^ 

:b»d eam^tly minted the active interferen^ 

of the &ttis}i government ; that the British 

goY^minent accoitiiggly did interfere; aod 

thut the result was» the conclusion of the 

treaty of Bassien^ and the consequent re* 

:establifihn)€ait of the Peishwa in his autho* 

, lity* . It has also been mentioned, that both 

-Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar had e3qpli* 

citly declared, that the treaty '* contained 

vo stipulations injurious to their just 

siOHTS ; and that they, therefore, hd fio 

•* defections to make to it.^^ ^ 

But; though Scindiah found it impossible 
to object to a treaty, which, so fer fi-o.m 
trenching on any of the just ri^hU and pr%* 






* This 'dedwatlon was; mtde to 0>l<mel Collinst.the 
:Ihltish. Resident «t Scindiah's coprt, ^ Sowfiw^ Umtti/. 
Vide Cd.. GolUn's poblic dispstdw** iUiatic S«gi(ter« 
VoL 6. 
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vileges of any of the Mahratta feud^toriOB, 
did, in fact^ contain a distinct and poailiTe 
stipulation to protect th^m, he^ neveitfaeless, 
considered, that a time in which the British 
government was occupied in the execution 
of a measure adopted at his owri earnest 
solicitation, presented too advantageous an 
opportunity to be omitted, for carrying into 
efiect his long-meditated design on the 
Nizam's dominions, as well as his rapacious 
desire of ravaging and. subduing the British 
provinces in Hindi&stan.* Actuated by 



• Such an instance of treachery may not obtain credit 

« 

•with certain gentlemen in parliament, whose anti* 
• patriotic preJQdices blind, tbem to. every thing that isbad 
in the characters of the princes of India^ and to every 
thing that is good in the conduct of their countrymen, 
but it cannot possibly be doubted by the Reviewer, who 
himself declares, " that he can hardly believe a Mahratta 
'*•* nvoM mah such scruple (f emfJoying a dagger to effect the 
*^ important chject rf completely disjointing mnd confoit^ng m 
« hostile army :' M. R. No. 18, p. 399. . . 



tliese motiyes^ he rcconciW bis. difiereaces 
vfith his rival, Holkar, as scK)n a^.hje found 
the British > government engaged in .the 
restoration of the Peishwa ; and foriipied a . 
confederacy with Bhoonsla, (in which Hoi- 
liAt pramised to join)- with a view to ex- 
ecute his hostile project in the most efi^tual 
m^hner. To strengthen this eonf<?deracy, 
he solicited the services of a few chi^S in 
Northern Hindustan, of some influence, and 
of considerable military reputation. One of 
these chiefs, however, iireferred: the friend- 
ship of the English government to his : 
and, therefore, upon receiving two letters 
fipm Scindiah, one addressed to himself, the 
otl^r to Gholaum Mohammed Khan^ the 
RohtUa Chieftain, he transmitted them both 
•to Mr. Leycester, the English Collector of 
^oradabad, by whom they were forwarded 
to Government These letters ^^ writt« 
in. the Persic language ; and in both the 
i^qntiments and language are nearly the same. 
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'^ M^ fri6Mh mm reddy to fbil on th^ 
*^ Engluh^ Fo^ every thing refy an my 
'* discretion J^ 



** As sdon iis the French army shall hare 
'^ embarked, I efi^age to march with wy 
" troops, which shall, in the first instance, 
•* consist of 30,000 cavalry, and 30,000^ 
** infantry and artillery, well disciplimid^ 
" with arms and ammunition, and every 
*' thing necessary for the success of our en-- 
*^ terprize against the English*''* 

Hiis letter was written at a period of time^ 
when Tippoo was at perfect peace With thd 

* This letter, together nirlth others, to the governor of 
the Isle of France, the executive directory of France^. 
Zemaun Shah the king of Cabul, &c. all breathing the 
same sentiments of vengeance against the British govern* 
ment, and all announcing the same hostile design,^— -will be 
faund translated In the first volume of the Anatic IU» 
gister. 



fete, with the establiiibed rales dE^seired by 
natioQS under such circumstances, the Go* 
Ternor-generaU (as soon as be "Was apprise 
of the hostile intentions, which, in the spirit 
of the ^entimdnts contaihod in this letter, 
Uppoo ](iad manifested towards the British 
goyernlp«nt by' various' acts, apd by great 
military preparations, of which the histoiy 
is contained in the printed documents laid 
before Piarliament. relative to the war in My- 
soie,) formally demanded from that prince 
satisfaction and security for his direct and 
unprovoked violation of the subsisting treaties 
of peace between him and die British go- 
vernment. To this demand Uppoo re- 
tamed only the mbst evasive and hypocri- 
tical answers, full of expressions of friend- 
ship for the English nation } but, at the same 
time, not denying the fact of his hostile 
intentions and preparations, in conjunction 
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^ session of^ oil the territory occupied hy 
^^ the unprincipled race, the English, and 
^^ not to leave a vestige o/* that tribe ; whilst 
f^ the cavalry of other formidable armies of 
<* the Sircar, stationed at different places, 
^^ proceed from Culpee, and also from Bun- 
<' delkund, to invade the territory of the 
^* English on every side : And, taking ad^ 
^^ vantage of a favourable opportunity, an* 
*' nihilkte the whole tribe, and to restore to 
^' their hereditary possessions all the chiefs 
^* of HindAstan, who shall join the cause of 
^* die Sircar tn eraSicating the foundations 
^* of the unprincipled race.—- Whereas, ad-? 
verting to your ancient dominion, your 
restoration to your hereditary territory is 
an object in view, it is written with th6 
y pen of regard ; that immediately on the 
r-eceipt of this letter ^ you should proceed 
to assenible as many troops as possible, 
and to invade the territory of the English 
f' with Uhe ^utmost expedition, artd employ 
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*^ ycktr exertions in co-operating with Gene- 
•* ral Perron, in offensive measures. General. 
^ Perron has been written to on this subject. 
** Do you act in conformity to his swgges- 
** tions : Please God, all will be well ! It 
*^ is incumbent on you, with thp utmost 
^^ firmness, to devote your mind to the ob- 
'* ject of co-operating with the Sircar, and 
^^ to fulfil the obligations of attachment 
*^ My satisfaction, and your confirmation in 
'^ your ancient dominions, will depend on 
*^ the degree in which you conform tQ th(? 
^' fjbover written suggestipus.'' 

At the time this letter was comm^unicated 
to the British government, the armies of 
Scindiahand Bhoonsla had formed a jupc-^ 
tion on the frontiers of the Nizam's domi^. 
nions; which dominions, the reader will 
bear in mind, the British government was 
]}ound by treaty t<^, protect. These circum- 
stances^ combined with the repeated de- . 
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daratioQS of Scindiah to the Englkh. resi- 
dent at his c^mp» that M had no ea^se of 
camphmt either agaifist the English or the- 
JNizam, * would haye amply justified the'* 
English govietnment, not merely in requi- 
ring the immediate sepamtion of tbe confe- 
derate armies^ but also in demanding ^om^ 
Scindiah an adequate security against thos^ 
hostile intentions, of which his letter to^ 
Gholaum Mohamnjed h^d afforded positive 
proof. But the ^English government, from 
an evident desire to avoid war, did not pror 
ceed to the full esctent of this, its most un-^ 
questionable right. The measures which 
were adopted, were entirely of a defensive 
nature ; they plainly apealj^ for themselves ; 
and are, therefore, the best pyldence of theip 
own justification. 



* See Col. Collinses public dispatches, in the papers 
relative to the Mahratta war, printed by the House of 
Coaimoirs.* 
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AfS: army of observation was ordered to 

axivai}j[^ towards the confederates, an4 to 

jirevent thei*J fiirther progress on the frontier 

of our ^Uy ; w^hilst jthe resident at Scindiali's 

pamp was directed tp demand^ on the part 

of Jlie British government, the separation 

€^ th& pombined MahraHcf, armies^ and the 

fetfim uf each within the limits of their aim 

respectfue pountries; and at the same time 

to declare* that at the same moment whea 

this demand should be cpinphed with, the. 

Biitish armj of obs<ervatiota should likewise 

retire tpithii^ the British dominions in the 

JDeceoH. 

Aftcf much evasive diseussion and equir 
vocation* with tlK resident, in consequence 
nif this demand, the confederates at last 
ponvifeyed their final answer to General Wei- 
lesley, commander of the Britishrarmy, in a 
letter fr m Bhoqnsla, In this answer they 
fefiJ^e ta separate their armies ; but propose 
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to retire " united" to Boorfaanpooir, a 
city belonging to Scindbh, on the same da^ 
on which the British army/ after separating 
intQ thrm divisious, should have reached the 
stations of Bbmbayi, Seringapatami an4 
Madras. The meaning and drift of Ihis 
proposition of the confederate chieftains, will 
be more clearlj understood, when it is 

known that Booi^anpoor, to which -ttes 
Mahratta^armiies were to retire, '^ united,'^ 
was only distant fifty -eight miles froift the 
position they then occupied ; while, on the 
Other hand, Bombay was distant three hun^ 
dred and ttvenfy^one miles, Seringapatam 
five hundred and forty miles, ^nd Madras 
one thousand and twenty-five miles^ froni 
the position then "occupied by the British 
army. So that the confederates consented 
to withdraw their ^^ united'' army fifty- 
eight miles from ,the frontier of the Nizam, 
on the condition that the British army would 
separate, and retire tp stations so distant 
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from that frantyr, as to preclude the prea^ 
tietMUty (]f re-asiemhlifig for its protection ^ 
until th6jr should hare had sufficient time to 
accompliBh their original purpose of eiTect- 
ing a complete conquest of the Nizam's 
dominions. 

Hence it is indisputable, that the Mah- 
ratta chieftains were irrevocably determined 
on war; and that the British government, 
therefore, had.110 other means left, either of 
maiiitaining its rights, or of securing its 
safety, but by that appeal to arms which 
necessity equally justified and enjoined: 
Jnstum est hellmrif quihus necessarium ; ef 
pia armcLj quibiis nulla nisi in armis relifi^ 
qmturspes.* 

The details pf the w^r which followed, 

« 

its comprehensive plan, its brilliant achieve- 



* Livy, lib. 9. 



Ill* 

I 

ments, and its trkmpbdbt terfjwa^timrhsti^ 
long been before the public^ and iaeed n^t, 
therefore, be dwelt on here. It is aeif 
necessary to observe, that in the saiae v for- 
bearing spirit with which it was com- 
menced, many of its most important Ccto** 
quests were relinquished at the conclusion of 
peace, and none were retained, except those 
which were clearly essential to theeffectsial 
preservation of iis main objects, the cxdLu- 
siqn of French officers, andi French influenfse, 
from Hindustan, and the security of -the 
British dominions in that country, against 
any hostile combination of the Mahratta 
chieftains which might in future be formed. 

. The origin of the rupture which . broke 
out between the British government and 
Holkar, soon after the conclusion of. this 
peace, affords as little ground for .the 
Reviewers assertioriy as that of the two 
wars, to which the reader's attention has 
just been called. 
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-Though Halkar had made a rea)ticilia- 
tion with Scindiah, and had even engaged 
with that prince to join the confederacy 
against the English, he nevertheless did not 
fulfil his engagement, or take any part in 
the War, which that Confederacy occasioned. 
During the whole of that War, he was ac- 
tively employed in augmenting his ^ h<irdes 
of cavalry, which heat once exercised and 
maintained, by ravaging the districts belong- 
ing to Scindiah, in the province of Ajim^re, 
and by levying tribute from the small, but 
independant Hindu states in that part of 
Hindustan. Those states, since the rise of 
the great Mahratta chieftains, bad been 
subject annually to such exactions ; but they 
were enforced byHolkar with a much more 
merciless rigour than the oppressed and' 
suffering inhabitants had ever before en- 
* dared. Reduced, therefore, to the most 
piteous indigence, and threatened with 
iktnine, the Rajahs of those states implored 
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the protection of the British goveiniinent* 
That- protection was accordingly extended 
to theni, on- Ihe ground of humanity, forti- 
fied by the political consideration that we 
should thereby win the gratitude, and secuie 
the attachment of a bfave and hardy ^ race, 
who, under tl^e guidance of English skill, 
would form a powerful barrier, not only 
against the habitual encroachments of 
Holkar, but the probable irruptions of the 
princes of CabuL On these principles, and 
witji these views, ' treaties of defensive, 
alliance were concluded with those stal^> 
towards the close of the first Mahratta* war, 
when the north-west frontier of the British 
dominions in Hindustan had consequently 
become established in their vicinity. 

Under these circumstances, the interests 
of the British government required, that 
some fair and equitable arrangement should 
be made with Holkar, to induce him to 
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deust from bis contmual depredsdons^ in 
those states, which on grounds so unexcep- 
tionable. it had engaged to defend. 

At this period, no act of hostility what- 
ever had taken place betweoA Holkar and 
th^ British government: and though he 
may be supposed to have harboured some 
degree of disappointed pride, or of recol- 
lected resentment^ at having been obliged tp 
relinquish the authority of the Feishwa^ 
which his jealousy of Scindiah, and^ his 
restless ambition had prompted him to 
usurp, yet he could not have felt any of 
that soreness and rancour which the smart 
of repeated defeats leaves imprinted on the 

mind. But Holkar's authority in his own 

* 

^ state being founded on usurpation^ he, like 
all other usurpers^ Cons^ered that his 
power codld alone be maintained by thosfc 
means through which he had acquired it* 
A large army was necessary to the main* 
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tenance of his power : khA his b'wn coun- 
try being destitute of all internal resources; 
the pillage of his weaker neighbours, and 
the fortune of war, were indispensably ne- 
cessary to the isfcfpport of thaft arihy^ 

Having by these means, ho wev^, establysh- 
ed his authority Over a fdrmidable milittiy 
state, the British government resolved to tfeat 
with him in the intended aitangement, as an . 
entirely new power ; so as to preserve peac^e^ 
if possible, without recognizing his uisurpa- 
tion* Some advances made by his deposed 
brother, * were consequently rejected ; and 
Lord L^e was directed to make a j^eclar^i- 
-tion, by letter, to Holkar, stating the friendfy 
dispositioA of the British government to- 
wards him, and siniply requesting him, as a 
preliminary to '^n amicable arrangement, to 
withdraw his army frdrti tiie immediate 

* Cashee Ra*o Holkar. . » 
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vicinity of the states in alliance with the 
EngHsh, as it was altogether iilcompatibre 
Mrith the relations of peace to keep so vtiy 
formidable a force (150,000 men) on the 
confiiies of his ndghbonrs. 

Bielkar's answer at once indicates Es hos- 
tile intentions, and emphatically marks the 
complexiorial ambition ^nd impetuosity of 
the riiati, united with the warlike attributes, 
and adventurous habits, of his nation. 



'* Friendship," says he, " requires, that, 
*^' keeping in your view the long-existing 
" imammity between me and the English^ 
'^ you act according to what my vakeels 
'^ may represent to you ; and your doing so 
*^ will be fruitful of benefit and advantage. 
'^ If not, my country and my property are 
" on the saddle of my horse ^ and, please . 
" God, to^ whatever side thg reins of thb 
" horses of my hrave warriors shall ^ be 

1 2 
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** turned, the whole of the country in thtxf 
«^ (Urection shaU came into iny possesmm 
** As you are wise and provident, you will 
'^ consid(^ the consequences of tMs affair ^ 
and employ yourself in settling the im- 
portant matters which will be explained 
by my vaieek, whom I now send." * 
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The confidential persons whom; Holkar 
deputed to Lord Lake with this letter, in- 
formed his Lordships that they\.had no 
power or instructions tb conclude any agree* 
ment with the English government j but 
that they wfere commissioned to make cer- 
tain Jemant/^, as, essential preliminaries to 
antf pacific settlement. These demands 
were,-^r5/, that *' Holkar should be al- 
'' lowed to collect the chout, according to 



* See Holkar's letter to Lord Lake, dated March 4t&, 
1804, in the papers •printed by the House of Common^ 
relative to the war with that chieftain.— 
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^ the custom of his ancestors:" — that js^^ 
that he should be allowed to exact, annually^ 
from the small states in alliance tvith the 
JSritish government, one-fourth of their tvhole 
revenues. 



Secdndly, " That certain ancient posses- 
** sions of the Holkar family should be 
*' granted to him:" — ^that is, that certain 
c^tricts, which some of his predecessors had 
frequently ravaged, hut never subdued nor 
settled in, should he taken from their, rights 
ftd owners; and hereditary chiefs, and be* 

I 

stowed on Mm. 

And thirdly, *' That the British govern* 
^* ment should guarantee to hiih the coun- 

« 

/' try he then possessed; and conclude a 
•* treaty with him on the same terms as 
'' that with Scindiah," 

Lord lake informed the vakeda, that tlie 
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fijE$t twfi demands were entirely inadmisei- 
ble ; .first ^ because Holkar had no just claims 
on those states and districts ; and, secQnfUy, 
because the; British government had Engaged 
to protect them from all molestation : and 
that, as to the third demand, they were 
assured, that no, interference \sfhatever was 
ip tended in the affairs of their country ; 
but that, liefore any negotiation, for a treaty 
could he commenced, Holkar must with- 
draw. bis army from the frontier of the. Bri- 
tish aJUes, as an earnest of that friendly dis- 
position whidh he professed. Upon, this 
refusal of their demands, the vakeels plainly, 
declared, that it would be good policy in 
the British government to grant ip.^T^ ; 
for that Holl^ar h^d an immense army of 
lJO,qpp hoyse, and 40,00a foot; that he 
had received the promise of the. Ua^illa^, of. . 
the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, fone of th^ o^s . 

of the EnglishJ and of several other Rajahs, 

*' 
to join his standard ; that the Bj)}iil{agJ^d 
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offered tQ. serve three years without, pay, for 
the Aahf qf plunder ; and, ^pjly, that he 
had it in his power completely to destroy the 
country, even in the event of a defeat. 

»■ •. r '• • ■ 

Hiei:e the xa^Q^^tiotx was broken off; 
and the V4keej3. returned to Holkar, with a 
letter from Lord Lake, stating, the im- 
practicajbility of complying with the de^ 
mands he. had made; but re-assuiing him 
of the anxious desire of the British govern- ' 
ment to' conclude a treaty with him on feir, 
equal, and reasonable terms, if, as a prelimi* 
nary, he would consent to: retire, with hiis 
fdrrhidable army, within the liniits of his 
own dominions!* 



On receiving thia tempisEate letter, Holkar 
commenced^ his depredations^ on the territory 



\ 
\ 



* See the Official Papers^ rejative to the war with ' 
Holkar, before quoted^ ^ 
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^f our allies; and the war between hirij 
, and the British government accordingly 
ensued,* 



The less fortunate and less brilliant events 
of this contest have rendered it peculiarly 
obnoxious to the indUctiminate ahimadveiv 
sions of vulgar politicians, who judge of 
the general merits of a war, from the par^ 
ticular instances of the good or ill success 
with which it has been attended, rather than 
from the poUcy onwhich it was undertaken, 
OF from the final attainrhent of the va^m. 
objects which that policy had in view. 
But the Reviewer forms his judgtoent by 
other tests, and by a far different process'of 
reasoning. He knows it to be a material 
point in the justification of every war, tp 
prove, that it is, q» the tvhohj calculated to 
afford an effectual remedy for thp evil which 
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produced it. He cannot, but be satisfied 
therefore, with the feet, that the war, under 
our examination, has fully answered its legiti*- 
mate purposes of efFectually removing the 
danger, and redressing the injury, which had 
made it just and necessary, and of termina* 
ting in 9 secure peaqe^ 



The war with Holkar arose from a deter- 
mination to defend our allies from being 
plundered, yearly, of onerfourth of their 
property, which was isultingly demand^, 
fey the enemy, as the price of peace, , and to 
maintain our national honour and good 
faith, which were identified with the pro- 
tection of those allies, and which are the 
sure and Ifisting foundations of indepen- 
dance and of safety. The final result of 
tiie war has been the reduction of the 
desperate predatory hordes ; of Holkar ; 
the consequent security of our allies ; the 
preservation of our unblemished faime ; * and 
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the establishment of that general tran<- 
quiUUy which it was the instinctive pro- 
pensity of his nature^ the habitual practice 
of his lifi?, the living principle of his policy, 
and the njain soqrce of his power;, to dis* 
turb. 



On the whole view, however, of this paft 
e£ the subject^ respecting the origin qf the 
late wars in India^ I apprehend the Re- 
viewer will not be much satisfied with' what 
has been said.' The train of plain facts, and 
the dry evidence of Tippoo, Scindiah, an4 
Jlolkar, which have been introduced as 
e$siential to the point at i^sue, are, indeed, 
likely to o£fend the delicate taste of thp 
Reviewer, whose invincible repugna^nce \o 
matters of detail I have before had occasion 
to remark ; but they nisy, notwithstanding, 
serve to impress sin the publid mind, a 
Sjtrong convietiop of the utter fallacy of his 

as^rtion-r'^ that the 'feite^ wars* i» In^ 
** were Mndled hy the British government'* 



. Tlie territc^y whLchi has been acquired by 
tbp^e wars, and by thie system of policy 
lender review, is, no doubt, considerable: 
l^ut if I have' succeeded in proving, that 
those wars were founded in justice, expedi- 
ency, and necessity, and that that pohcy is 
» 

adapted to the pecuhar character and cir- 
eu/nstances. of the states, q^ India, as well as 
tp the nature of their relations with the 
British government, — thep, the extension of 
dominion, w(hich is the unavoidable result 
of victorious war, and the jaqquisition of cer- 
t^iif. portions of territory, which constitute 
the security and pernaanency of the policy 
th»s pjroved to be.fui^dan^eatally right,— will 
authorize me to deduce the undeniable, 
corollary, that our late extension of domi- 
nion in. India, has ipultipUed the means, 

\ 

and strengthened tlje line of our general de- 

fence, not only by ct^yeyti^g iijJa) powerful 

bul^^rks of our security those tcrriiories 

"which, in the hajads of our warlike' and 
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pre^toiy neighboors, enabled them to eom~ 
tnand the most vulnerable parts of our 
empire ; but also^ bj a great augmentation 
of our resources of every kind, within 
provinces, which we were previously bound 
to defend. 

« 

^Having now tried the foreign policy of 
Lord Wellesley's administration, by the test 
f^its adaptation to the characters and circum- 
stances of those governments and nations 
for whom it was framed, it remains with 
the public to determine, hy that test, whe- 
ther it be calculated to, strengthen the autho- 

« 

rity and influence of the British power in 
India, on the ground of general satisfaction^ 

The Reviewer has himself distinctly ad-^ 
mitted, ** That the British ascendancy tvill^ 
'* in its immediate operation, be favourable 
*^ to the lower classes of the Asiatic (that 
'^ is the Indian) population, and may, there^ 
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^^ fore, have some c/otm on their gratitude. 

*^ But/* he adds^ *^ uDlil these lower ciasus 
acquire much more of charactery and of 
political freight , than they have at pre- 
sent, or are likely to have for centuries^ 

** any reliance on their attachment will 

'* inevitahly end in more than disappomt* 

^' ment." 
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It is indubitably true, that the natives of 
India have little political tveight; nor is 
there, I conceive, the smallest ground to 
expect they wilj ever acquire more, even if 
the splendid project of the Reviewer were 
resorted to, " of transfusing amongst them 
** the vis vivax of knowledge and virtuc^^ 
by the sure means of *' colonization ^^ and 
" religious conversion ;'** or, indeed, from 



* Speculating on the best means of nielrorating the state 
of society amongst the Hindus, the Reviewer observe^ 
** that the most eligible course is, to transfuse thi'ough the 
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t|ie adoption of any other project, derived 



*' mass of the people, the vis vivax of knowledge and virtue, 

*^ which will far more quickly, and compleUly, bring to pass 

** the desired improvement, than all the munic^ipal regula- 

" tions in the world/' — Now, as he does not tell us hi 

what piode) or by what means, the knowledge and virtues of 

the west are to be thus transfused through the people of 

the easty we are left to conclude, that it is by converting 

$hem to the religion of the church of £ngland,^nd by intro^ 

ducing among them "numerous J^nglish colonists to share in the 

cultivation of their lands, which he before so streftnously 

recomnSended, as the speediest means, of improving theit 

condition. It is, therefore, by these means, that he pro- 

poses to ^^ CHEAT " the Hindis out of their prejudices. 
'■ ... ' . ■ ' • . ^ 

" Their prejudices," says he, " cannot he forced, but mat be 

CHEATED. The institution of castSy for example', 

which so preposterously graduates the whole Hrndu 

*' community, could not perhaps be effectually destroyed by a 

" series of merely political contrivances in some cen* 

*' turies ; but when once a large quantity of knowledge and 

" moral feeling can be communicated to those that grovel 

** at the foot of the scale, their frightful and fantastic 

« distinctions will quickly znd silently disappear; — for A 

*« "people, worthy of freedom, can never remain 
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from the doctrines of the eelehrated Ack- 
demy of Lagado ! * 

But it is, at the same time, equally true^ 
that the natives of Inliia have, under the ' 
direction of English officers, in the course 

of several wars, displayed a military cha-- 

> 

racier, hot orily capable of the most ardu- 
ous enterprizes, hut susceptible of the 

^' SLAVES ! ! ! *' — Sir William Jones, who knew some^ 
thing of the character and institutions of these people, 
thought diflFerently. " The natives of India^^ says Sir Wil- 

Uam, " MUST AND .WILL BE COVERNED^BY ABSOLUTE 

POWER." But what signifies human testimony, or human 
experience, to the lofty speculations of the Reviewer, 

Who soars with Plato to th' empyreal sphere. 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair 5 
Or f reads the maty round his foltowers trod, « " , 
And quitting sense, calls imitating God. 

- * See an account of the speculative philosophers in this 
Academy, in a Voyage to Laputal by the famous Lemuel 
Gulliver ! 
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Jhrmest attachment^ and the most Incorrupt 
tible fidelity. The implicit cdnfidence which 
may be' placed in their attachment] when 
their religious prejudices, and ancient cus- 
toms are respected, has been proved in num- 
berless instances, and is attested by this 
undeniable fact,— that chiefly through their 
attachment, and their capacity for military 
service, oxir Indian dominions have been 
acquired and maintained. But the Reviewer 
thinks it a matter of Uttle importance to 
have strengthened and confirmed an attach- 
ment which had been thus tried. He con- 
ceives, that the policy in question " cannot 
" possibly he right, as^ it is merely favour- 
*' able to the lower classes,'' — ^that is, to the 
great bulk of the people of hidia. ' Of what 
avail is it, he considers, to hare a *' claim 
on the gratitude' of forty or fifty millions 
of people ; when we " cannot calctdate 
*' on the AFFECTION of the native powers,'' » 
— on the AFFECTION of those states, *' whose 
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*' policy' as he has before informed MSj 
^^ is little better than barbarous ^ and whose 
*^ concerns of war and peace are managed 
'^ by victorious assassins, consummate trai" 
** tors, and experie?iced robbers.'* 

Yet the public will probably think 
-vfith me, that the gratitude of an in- 
dustrious race, who at once prove their 
own courage, and their attachment to 
us, by fighting our battles, is somewhat 
more valuable, and more to be reUed on, 
than the '' affection of states,'' so consti- 
tuted, and so governed. . It may be thought, 
that a policy which is adapted to repress, in 
the rulers of those states, their barbarous 
habits of assassination, perpetual vv^arfare, 
and plunder, though not likely to gain their 
'^ affection," will gradually improve the 
state of manners amongst them, and by 
preserving general tranquillity, induce them 
to seek their own permanent interests, in 
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cultivating the arts of peace. It may be 
thought no very cogent reason against this 
policy, that it may excite discontent or en- 
mity amongst those " victorious assaisitts, 
and " experienced robbers^*' whose practices 
it is designed to prevent. It may be 
thought neither very unwise, nor Very un- 
just, in this case, to have considered oiu: 
own safety, and the general interests of 
Hindustan, rather than the feelings of those 
by whom that safety and those interests 
wet-e endangered. In fine, it may be 
thought, that the practices of such men are 
more dangerous than their enmity ; and that 
the same power which suppressed the one, 
can effectually guard the other. 

But the Reviewer supposes, that this po- 
licy will " excite the enmity of whatever is 
wealthy, noble, powerfid> and warlike.'* 

Whether a policy ifhkh protects pfopertyt 
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and restrains rohheryy be likely to provoke 
the hostility of the wecdthy, — ^let the wealthy 
determine. That the pride of ih^ nobles 
should be armed against the system which, 
on the essential condition of the allegiance 
of some, and the acquiescence of others, 
secures to all, the undisturbed possession of 
their ancient dignities, titles, and inhe- 
ritances, and which defends them from the ■ 
degrading usurpations of low, obscure, and 
desperate adventurers, will not be credited 
by any one who considers, that as the gra- 
tification of that passion arises from the 
respect which is paid to its chief objects, so 
the power which secures these objects must 
naturally create sentiments of esteem and 
attachment in those minds, in which that 
passion predominates. And, as to the 
*^ powerful and warlike,*' who are all in- 
cluded in those states, so strongly charac- 
terised by the Reviewer, and already so 
often meiitionedi-^though they may feel 

k2 
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discontented, for a time, at being constrained 
to desist from their accustomed habit of 
living by the plunder of th^ir neighbours, 
yet the very necessity which this imposes 
on them, of supporting themselves by peace- 
ful means, will beget an attention to the 
occupations of agriculture and commerce, 
in the industrious pursuit of which the 
recollection of their unjust grievance will 
be gradually lost and forgotten. 

The Reviewer, however, imagines the dis- 
like and disaffection of the natives of India 
to the British government to be so general, 
as well as so strong, " that if any unto- 
" ward accident conveyed a French army 
" thither, they might reckon on as many 
^' friends as we had allies, and increase their 
" own retinue by the whole number of our 
" dependants." 

That one or two of the native chiefs, and 
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their adherents, may be disposed to favour 
the French, I readily admit; but there cer- 
tainly does not exist in India any general 
partiality to that nation. Allowing, how- 
ever, this supposed partiality to be as gene- 
ral as the Reviewer conceives ; still he will 
not contend, that it has so strong an influ- 
ence on the minds of the natives as that 
which belonged to their ancient attachment 
to the Moghul Emperor before the fall of 
his power. Tet, when the English were 
opposed to the Moghul Emperor in the field, 
before their government had acquired that 
power and stability which men'^ interests, 
if not any sentiment of attachment, always 
lead them to support; ^even tjien, it ap- 
pears from history, so far from the English 
standard being deserted by the natives in 
our service," or our cause being abandoned 
by any of our adherents, or allies, that the 
whole people of Hindiistan, forcibly struck 
with the contrast between the respect paid 
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to their persons and property by our army, 
ancj the oppression and plunder to which 
they were exposed by the army of the Epji- 
peror, loaded him with imprepations, and 
prayed for victory to the English. Let us 
hear, on this head, the words of a native 
historian, who was a Mohammedan, and a 
subject of the Moghyl Emperor, who was 
liimself a witness of what he relates, and 
who is equally distinguished for his accu- 
racy, his impartiality, and his talents.* 



* Gholaum Hussain Khariy the historian here mentioned, 
was personally known to Sir William Jones, Lord 
Teignmouth, and other members of the Asiatic Society. 
His work, written in the Persic, and intitled Seir Mi- 
tttkhareriy that is, a Vieiv of Modern Times, comprises a 
history of Hindustan from the death of Aurungzebe to 
A. D. 1781, together with an account of the English con- 
quests, and an examination of the English government 
and policy in Bengal. This examination, I translated 
some years ago, and published in the 4di vol. of the 
Asiatic Register. The freedom with which he coaune^ts 
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'' At the time," says he, "when the 
*' Shah-Zada-Aaly Goher, who is now Em- 
*' peror, under the name of Shah Allum, 
^' was carrying on war against the English 
*' nation, in the plains of Azimabad, it was 
** made known, that the Emperor designed 
'* to march thither in person. On the 
*' communication of this intelligence, there 
*' was not a single inhabitant who did not 
^^ pray for victory and prosperity to him, on 
'^ account of the good government that 
*^ was formerly enjoyed under that prince's 
^^ family. Although the inhabitants had 



on the gross errors of our policy at that period of time, 
as well as on the depravity and abasement of the native 
governments, the corruption of the judicial authorities 
throughout the country, and the consequent dereliction of 
all civil order and subordination, affords the most incon- 
testible proof of his impartiality and independence. 
There is a copy of the original work now in the Com- 
pany's library, at the India-house, and another in the pos* 
tte^iiw of the Royal Society. 
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'^' received no benefits from him, they 
'' seemed, nevertheless, to have but one 
'^ heart, and one voice, on the occasion. 
^' But when he arrived amongst them, and 
^^ they experienced from his profligate 
^' officers^ and disorderly troops, the most 
^' shameless acts of extortion and oppres- 
" sion-y whilst, on the other hand, they 
^' observed the good conduct and strict 
^' discipline of the English army, the of 
'^ ficers of which did not suffer a blade of 
'* grass to be spoiled, and no kind of injury 
^- or molestation to be done to the feeblest 
peasant ; — then, indeed, the sentiments of 
the people changed, and the loyalty which 
they once bore the Emperor zvas tranS' 
^^ f erred to the English. So that, when 
" Shah Allum made his second and third 
'^ expeditions into those parts, they loaded 
'S him with imprecations, and prayed for 
^' victory to the English. Yet now, {that is 
'* in 1776) the high opinion they enter- 



ed 
it 
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^' tained of the English is likewise changed, 

'* BECAUSE THEY CONCEIVE that theSC OUT 

*' new rulers^ are totally indifferent to the 
*' interests and happiness of the people of 
'* Hindustan, akd suffer them to be 
" pluxdered and oppressed by the Na- 

^' W^ABS, the OmRAHS, AND THEIR DEPEN- 
'^ DANTS."* 



From this passage the public will learn, 
that the English, even when opposed to the 
Moghul emperor, received the spontaneous 
homage of the natives of India. And 
hence it will appear neither singular, nor 
surprising, that an English Governor-general 

* The reader will observe, that the historian here re- 
proaches the English government in the name of the 
people of Hind&stan, for suffering the Nabobs to practice 
those very oppressions which the Reviewer and other per- 
sons in this country^ no doubt, on better information^ andjrom 
being more alive to the real hiLerests of those people^ have blamed 
Lord Wellesley for interfering to prevent. 



I 
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who so largely extended amongst them 
the acknowledged benefits which the Eng- 
lish government, its protection, and its in- 
fluence confer, should have called forth from 
their gratitude those complimentary ad- 
dresses, which are so conformable to the 
character of their minds, as well as to the 
genius of their language. 

The Reviewer may contrive to disbelieve 
such things, and still affect to think — " that 
*^ our late Indian government, expended its 
*' strength in levying homage:'* but I shall 
^* leave the public to judge between him 
and Gholaum Hussain, with this single re- 
mark, — that the observance of that known 
rule, on which the credit and reputation of 
an historian depends, is no way necessary to 
the fame of a Reviewer. 



From the difierent concessions made by 
the Reviewer^ and fronj the elucidations I 
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have given of them, combined with . the 
view I have taken of all the most material 
circumstances connected with this discus- 
sion, it appears clearly evident, tlaat the 
general and permanent interests of the peo- 
ple of India, have been promoted and secured 
by the policy in question ; and that none 
have suffered by it, but those whose system 
of government was in hostility, not only to 
those interests, but to all social order, to all 
moral improvement, and to national safety. 
Views of general expediency ^ therefore, and 
not of expediency in particular instances, 
have been the grand guides of this policy. 
It was formed from a wide survey of all the 
general circumstances and combinations of 
circumstances, growing out of the moral 
and pohtical state of the nations of India. 
Grounded on the most enlarged principles of 
public utility, and adapted, in its operation, 
to advance the prosperity and happiness of 
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those nations, in common with our own 
interests, with which they are in truth in- 
separably interwoven, it is plain, that the 
rectitude of this policy is general^ and does 
not rest on the mere consideration of any 
particular case. In the general circum- 
stances of Hindustan, its adoption could at 
no time have been wrong ; but it was im- 
periously called for, at the particular period 
of time under review, by that state necessity 
which imposes on every government the 
obligation of securing its own safety 1 

The Reviewer has mentioned the case of 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and it may 
serve to illustrate this argument. The 
measure of the abolition is acknowledged 
to be founded on principles of humanity and 
justice, and to be guided by views of general 
utility ; but its immediate adoption was 
powerfully enforced by the two great rival 
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statesmen * of this, country, on ' the ground 
of a partiailar political expediency , which 
rendered it essential to the safety of our 
West India Islands, and which, therefore, 
superceded every consideration of the par- 
tial, or temporary injury, which individual 
interests might thereby sustain, f 

* 

* The incidental mention of these two great men, at a 
period so frequent with the calamities of Europe, is cal- 
culated to awaken the strongest sentiments of regret. 
Every man who can appreciate the value of commanding 
talents in such terrible times, must, I conceive, feel the 
loss of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, with all that calm sor- 
row which a public calamity can inspire. But I, who 
owed a personal obligation to Mr. Fox, may be permitted, 
without the charge of aflfectation, to speak of him in a 
more particular manner, and to say, in the words of xht 
poet, 

Ahi orbo mondo ingrato. 

Gran cagion hai di dover pianger meco ; 

Che quel ben ch'era in te perdut 'hai seco ! 

f It is not irrelevant to remark here, that Lord Wel- 
lesley,m common with those illustrious statesmen, whom 
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Ift the same manner, the system of our 
late Indian government beii^, as I have 
shewn, founded on principles of general 
and permanent utility, it follows, in ihi^Jirst 
place, that its adoption, at any time, must 
have produced general good; and, in the 
second place, that the partictdar circum- 
stances which, on the ground of political 
expediency, made it necessary for the secu- 
rity of our own dominions, justified any 
partial wrong which its operation might 
have occasioned, as general prosperity must 
always be preferred to particular interest. 

Three more general objections to Lord 
Wellesley's system of policy remain to be no- 
ticed; which, though made by persons,, 
whom I rate much below the Reviewer in 
point of talents, do yet attract attention to 

I have mentioned, was always one of the most strenuous 
atid ardent advocates for the immediate abolition of that 
base arid abominable traffic. 
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their opinions, from the public situations in 
which fortune has chanced to place theih** 

The first of these objections is^ that the 
netv subsidiary treaties which have been con^^ 

■s. 

tracted with the native princes, were contrary 
to their^ wishes, and must, therefore, have 
been concluded, on their part, under con* 
straint. 



The only question here is, whether those 
treaties were contrary, or conformable, to 
the inclinations of those princes with whom 
they were contracted. Now there are but 



* I here allude to the author of a certain publication) 
intitled *''The Draft of a proposed Letter from the 
" Court of Directors to the Gk)vempient of Bengal."— 
In this publication may be seen, ** strong assertions with- 
** out proof, declamation without argument, and violent 
** censures without dignity or moderation; but neither 
*' correctness in the composition, nor judgment in the 
•* design.** 



three tests by which the imUnations of riieli 
cin be ascertained ; namely, theif declmor- 
Uons, their actions, and their interests. In 
this case, the native princes, at the time they 
executed the treaties, declared, in the most 
explicit and positive terms, their' free arid 
entire consent to all the stipulations which 
these treaties contained.* After the treaties 
were carried into effect, the actions of those 
princes proved the truth of their declarn^ 
tions; for they strictly, arid voluntarily, ful- 
filled their (engagements^ as far as could be 
expected from the peculiar character and 
condition of their respective governments : 
And that these treaties were highly calcu- 
lated to i^romote the interests of the native 
princes, has been already proved- ii^: the 
course of this discussion.' ^ Hence the. de^ 



* See the public letters otthe different residents 
who negociated and concluded these treaties, on the part 
of the British government, in the India Papers, printed 
by order of the House of Commons, 1806. 
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ciaratkmsi tte ai^kns, andr the ifttdreai$ mt 
tfaosfe prinies^ coticm to shew^ diotf tlie 
titties ill qticstibh ; #bre perfedfy »»■ 
jmmable to tbeir me^otifibw^ md mte fHia*^! 
sequently executed bj/^ tiiem,- nj^ tbeir 
iincQii$traiiied doinerit 



If tben thie: native prinfios esaaniled the 
t^oeatka o£ mbsidimy alliance with their owa 
in^ YfiW, no subsequent repentance oh their 
part (had such been the case) can be wged 
as an argmneiit s^ainst the justice of those 
treifties. *^ 



. 'J^eatabrbfetvptdQ naUoris/ like all other 
cdyebants, are dea^ned to fix and bind the 
mtentiom of (he oonteactiBg parties, to. do 
t^iose tbit:^ which tliey have mutually 
rcgceed and vohmtarilj consented to. They 
picicetei oh :the pmc^le, that, as the ^tndsr 
of men are naturally nmtable ami %kk, i4t 
is^^essenfciatito the. ^qimI. order of civil sooi!^byr 

L 
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to faiDd tibtem to .the pofonnance of their 
promises to each other, by written oU^r 
timoM, foaao^ted with their own free will. 
Every cowAuit is a tangible pledge cdf . the 
fittth' of the partiesi, to fulfil those inten- 
tions which induced thcta to contract it; 
and its main purpose is, to bind those who* 
from whatcinsr cause, might afterwards be 
disposed to change their intentions, and re- 
tract tiieir promises. 

If, therrfore, the repentance of one* of the. 
parties to a covenant, which that par^ had 
voluntarily executed, were admitted as any 
evidence. of its injustice, it must be manifest' 
that no covenant whatever could possihly be 
just. So thaf, any argument, adduced to- 
prove that the late subsixfiaiy treaties a)n* 
duded by our Indian gOi»:nment, were 
unjust, on the ground of an allied W^ 
hictance, or repentance, shewn by the native 
"princes subsequent to thi^^ecxition of these 
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treaties, is wholly untenable, and must be 
rejected, as palpably fallaciouis. 

The second objection which has been made 
to Lord Wellesley's foreign policy, is, that 
it has a tendency to excite the jealousy oJ' 
the native states of Hindustan, and that it 
is therefore unwise. 

In the view which has been taken of the 
characters and circumstances of those states, 
the strong jealousy of the British, govern- 
ment, which has long prevailed amongst 
them, was fully admitted and described. 
That the policy in question has any peculiar 
tendency to increase this jealousy, I see no 
substantial reason to suppose; but I hav^ 
shewn, that it has very much augmented our 
means of repressing those evil effects, 
which it is in the nature of all jealousy to 
produce. 



J.^ 
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A jf^Ious^r of power is a feeling, inbes^mt 
in the. human mind.c. And hence the jea- 

m 

lousy which a great state always excites 
amongst its neighbours^ is., eo-existent.with 
its power,, and can only b^ ^xtkig^isbed 
with it. 

11) urge, that a system of policy^ which is 
adapted to repel the dangers arising from a 
jealousy which it is impossible to- suppress, 
is, notwithstanding, likely to increase it, 
and to conclude that such policy is^ thene- 
fore, unwise, may be very convincing, logic 
among the statesmen of Leadenhall Street; 
hni f]€3S p^UosQj^hical ajx^r^ned politicians 
may, possibly^ conteud# from the sheer stub- 
bornness of common sense and experience, 
that if is safer to provide ourselves with the 
most effectual means of defence against 
dangers which actually exist and threatea 
us, than to leave oufselye& ewased to these 

m 

dangers, lest the very measures which wc 
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adopt for our security might aggravate that 
jealousy from which the dangers sprung. 

Those who may think and reason in this 

manner will TCcdlleCt, that *^ the point whidi 

^thcy^ere maintain is defensible on*the same 

-geneda pHndpIe as that famous and wise 

'measure df national poUcy, called the Na- 

*vigation Act, Which laid^the foundation of 

that triumphant superiority of naval po wer, 

on which the security, the ^^atness^ and the 

'glory of England so materially depend. 

^his measure, at the time of its enactment, 

was directly calculated to excite the jealousy 

» 
of all the other maritime nations of Europe ; 

and even to impair the commerce of Hoi- 
land, then at its utmost height. It actually 
'did produce a considerable d^ree of jea- 
lousy atnongst these nations ; and from the 
"time of Cromwell, Until the present day, it 
'has been'^the theme of many an angry de- 
K:lamation, by our rrivals and enemies on the 
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ppQtinent;^ and^ occ^ionallj'^ of rnuch dis? 
approbation \and common-place sophistry 
among the lower order of our domestic po- 
liticians. But the act has bepn uf^iformly 
supported, on the ground of its beipg emi? 
npntly conducive, if not absolutely neces-r 
sary, to our defence, by fdl the greatest 
statesmen, legislator?, and political philpsor 
phers, who have 4^urished in England 
^iiring that long period of time. 

f ' Some of the regulations pf thijs famous 
" act/' gays Adam Smith, ** may have 
f* proceeded from national anif^Qsity.. They 
f are as wise, howeyer, as if they had aU 
V been dictated ty tbe most delibevfite wisz 
'f dom. Nationfll animosity, at that parti" 

't cular tinrie^ aimed at the very same ^ect^ 

« 

'* which the most deliberate zvisdom would 
^ haice r^oniwfiTjded, the diminution of the 
\' naval power of Holland, Xl^e only nayaf 
i' power which could endanger the securitu 
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** of England." Then, after shewing thkt 
the Navigation Act is not favourable to 
foreign commerce, or to the growth of that 
opulence which can arise from it, he con- 
xrlndes with this observation, " that as ifo- 
^' fence is of much mor^ impart awe than 
^* opulence, this act is, perhaps, the wisest 
^^ of all the commercial regulations of 
*' England/' ♦ 

If then the navigation act has heen allow- 
ed, bj all the highest authorities in England^ 
^d has been actually proved, by the e^:* 
perience of one hundred and fifty years, %o 
]^ a me^ure £rai|ght with the most der 
liberate wisdom, notwithstanding the cir^ 
cunjstances pf its exdting the Jealousy of 
fieighbouring nation^, pf its directly tending 
to diminish the naval pqwer of one rival 
fifate, and of its pb<x;)sinjg t)ie growth of 



* Smith'5 Wealth of Nations, voU ii. p, 194-*- 
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:^ist optttetice uchieh .arises, .fmm^^ordgn 
dtrade^-^the jreader. will agrees ithatyA^ single 

of an additional Jeaioii^, 



umon^t the native powers in in^u, «rhich 
Lord Wellcs!ey*s policy is .-alleged /to have 
a tendency to aeate, can form jio joist objec* 
tion to it> and thati tKerefbre, the inference 
diawn from this objection, that his Lord- 
ship's policy is unwise/ completely falls to 
the ground. 

/ The /^fW objection to Lord Welledey*^ 
.^t<mi of foreign pplicy, is^ that it is directly 
^nirary to themiemu dkdaratiott 4^ thek^ 
f^k^wre, '*thaifofmrsuescheme^ofcoinq^mt» 
^^ nmd esriemdm qf ienitory, in Ift£a^ are 
^\ meamres repugnant to the widi, Ac 
'* hommr^ and thepudicy of thenatimt.'' - 



declaratory law originated in a Te* 
solution of the House of Crnnmons, wl»ch 
Itassedib the ye»r 1782. This resohi^on 
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Jbeinggonerallj approved of, und 
cumatances in which our Indian 
-wece then ^aced, it was introdac 
'India Act of }$^4, and ^finally in 
of 179a. 



The strict constmction of the 
iiere quoted, has been frequently discussed 
in parliament, and the prevailing opiiiioa 
which resulted from those discussions H'as,. 
— ^that the intention of the legislature was 
not ie prohibit absolutefy, either war, or 
extension of dcuninion in In4ia, ^s (Ctrcum* 
stances m^bt arise Avi^ch ^oi4d rcnckT 
war inevibaMe, -and axi extension of do* 
ininiMi essential to iDur security*; but that 
Jthe real intention of the l^islature was, to 
restrain the goTcrnments in India both from 
naaking war, and from extending i>ur Ao- 
«iinicms,. except in cases of imperious fie(;es- 
uhf^ and thereby to shew the indepatdant 
states of Hihd&stan, that they had nothing 
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to apppehend from the policy of England^ 
provided they themselves acted on similar 
principles of moderation, TMs ioterpretai- 
tian of the intentions of the legislature is 
conformable, not ovAy to the spirit, but to 
the very words of the declaration. 

The declaration states it to be ** contrarjr 
f^ to the wish and policy of this country 
'^ to pursue schemes of eenqu€tst in Ihdia.^- 
NoW;^ to pursue a scheme of conquest , i« 
fifstematieally to wage wary for the sak^ of 
conquest, or to form and purswe a regukap 
pla» for conquering other nations^ with no 
other object but to acquire possession of tbewr 
dominions. The other member of the 
sentence in the declaration may be stated 
thuis : — ^* And also, that it is contrary to the 
•* policy, &c. of the country to purme 
*• schemes qf extension of dominion.'' .The 
plain meajning of whipb isj. that we are noi 
%if adopt and carry pn schemes^ or desigflDai^ 
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fi> Indi^; for the imv? purposp qf pnlte:gmg 
pxa; dpmioioi). 

This appears, bojond all dlsputp, to be 
^e literal sepse of the declaration. If wc; 
look at the spirit qf it^ as ponveyed in the 
Wprds which have been quoted, the meaning 
is equally cleaf. The legiskture, disap* 
proving pf fprmer wars and transactions iq 
Jndia^ d^lare, ^^ We think it repugnant to 
f^ the honour, and to the true policy of 
^'.]^ngland| to allow such proceedings to 
♦' ppntiaue^ and ponsequently to suffer, in 
^f .futurf?, the pursuit: of conquest, and the 
<• extension of dominion, or any war to be 
^f m§de> Qt any territory to be acquired^ 
^' iinless evidently necessary for our defence, 
*^ and for the piaintenance of our national 
f ^ hpROur and security." 

If this be not the true spirit of the de^ 
f}9fatipn^ ajcid the true intention of the legist 
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"iature^ how are we to aeeount fdt bdth 

* 

Houses of Parliament having ^anctionei^, 
with their unanimous approbatick, ^'Mozr^ 
which took plaoe^ a*id acquisifimis *of tep- 
rkopy which have been made, in India, ^rfi^ 
sequent to the passing of the act in^ques^ 
tion? 



The war which occurred with Tippob 
Sultaun, and the consequent extension --cff 
territory which was made under the adtai- 
^istra^ioH of Lord-dornwallis, so far from 
ffoeing ^oonsidered by 'Parliament - to ^ be cmy 
Hmlation of the rule "which Pairliament ^d 
^prescribed, that Lord Comwallis received 
4he UNANIMOUS THINKS of both Houses. 

T^he war with Tippoo Sultaun in 1799^ 

which terminated in the cowgwert-of Mysore, 

:and in the annexatwn of ^tb^ country to 

die British dBfnmicm, ^as ^nt&t -deem^ ^in>- 

jtronsistent with the dedaraEtion itt ^^uestioni. 
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fot, it likewise received die unanimous at- 
PROBATION * of both Houses of ParUamenl; 



. ^ I shall iQ^ert in this pbce the. votes passed*<m the% 
subject of this war^ as afiording the best testinumy of the 

* 

high sense ^diich was entertained of its justice and glory, 
by parliament, and by the Company. 

Votes of Pariiament passed October 4th, 1799. Vide' 
A^htic Annualflegbter, Vol. ^ -, page 1 2T: - 

Resolved, nem. dis. mm. can. That the thanks of this House 
be given to the Right Honourable Richard Lord Wel- 
lesley. Earl of Mornington, in the kingdom of Ireland, 
aod-'Cdvcmor-geQeral of the British possessions in the 
£ast4kidie% for the wisdomi decisiok^ and energy with which 
hediMharged theinrdul^us difties'of his stfltioif , -fix>m the 
t^<^ of :hjs. taking; li^xip him the said- governments to tlxe* 
glorious termination of the late wiir by the capture of 
Seringapatam ; during which period, by opposing to the 
perfidy of the late Sultaun of Mysore an uniform nwdem&m^ 

« 

dignity f and firmness^ and by counteracting, with eqmi 
promptitude and ability^ the ddngerous intrigues and pryects 
qf the French, particularly by destroying their power, 
spd ififluewfe'in the Deccan, he prepared the way for the* 
rapid and hrilliant operations carried on under his super^ 
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In thd year 17881, Lord Corn^allis ot* 
tained from the Nizam the cession of the 
Guntoor Sircar, which was a comideratle 
accession of territory to the British domi^ 
nions'; hut it was approved of, under the 



intendance and direction, the result of which has finally 
disappointed all the designs of our enemies in that qtiar' 
ter, and has established^ on a basis of permanent security^ 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the British empire in 

India. 

Votes of the Company passed November 1 3th, 1799» 
Vide Asiatic Annual Register, page 189* 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Court be giv^ri t© 
the Earl of Mornington, for the ijuisdatn, energy^ and 
demtoHy displayed by him in the discharge o( the arduous 
duty of Governor-general, from the period of his ar- 
rival in India, until the glorious and happy termination of 
the late war in that country j by which the power of the 
Sultaun of Mysore, and influence of the Fren^ in India, 
have been crushed : events which promise to estabUdi,'Oi| 
a firm basis, the tranquillity and security of die Britidir 
dominions in India. 



jpwtictiiaf circunistances of ttie case, both 
by the Court of Directors and the Board of 

Control. . y . 

•In 179^> : undei* the admirtistration of 
I-ord Tcignmonth, the large, populous, and' 

valuable province of Benares was, by a ces- 

•I 

, ' ■ t 

sion obtained from the Rajah, annexed to 
the British dominions in Hindustan. 



AU these eoqumtiona of territory ^ and^ 
extension of dominion^ received the sanction 
of Paf'liament, as the following extracts 
from the Act of the 28th of Julv, 1800, 
{39th and 40th Geot^ge. 111. cap. 79.] wifl 
satisfactprily prove* 



ClivsU !♦ ** Whereas the territorial possessions of the 
^ ITnited Company of Merchants of England, trading to 
^ the East Indies, in the peninsula (that is the continent 
•• generally} of India, have become so nmch extended^ ss to 
*** require regulations to he made for the due government 
^ of die same. 
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Aadwh/vetAth provinet d Jhnmts hM been rftW 

t9 the United Company ^ and has been ammttd to the presi- 

** dency of Fort William, in Bengal, since the establkh- 

*< roent of the supreme Court of Judkatiire at Fort 

^ William ; and it b expedient that the tame ahoidd be 

^ subject to the jurisdiction of the said oourt^ itf 13ee 

''manner as the pporinces of Bengal, Behar, and. 

^ Orissa; and-thatHh'??' said pn)Tincef ^Ad^^~WiF«rArr/r9- 

*• ^ntes vAich may bereafier te annexed to tie idid* pn^' 

<* sidency^ Aould be subject to such regulations as the 

** Governor-general and Council of Fort William afoce- 

<' said have framed, or may frame, for the better admi- 

'* nistration of justice amongst the native iiAabitaatSf 

'^ and others within the same respectively : be it there- 

''fore further enacted, from and after the 1st of March, 

*' 1801, the power and authority of the said supreme 

'^ Court of Judicature, in and for the said presidency of 

• ■■" • 

'''Fort WilKam as aforesaid, as now and^By virtue of ti£? 

'' act estabtbhed, and all such regulation! *as liave b^i^n;^ 

" and may be hereafter^ according to the' powers and 

^' authorities, and subject to the provisions and resttic-' 

'^ tions before enacted, framed, and provided, shall /xrm<^ 

** /^ andowrthe said province of Benares, and tozndoever: 

" all the fxctoriesj districts, and places, which now are, er-: 

'^ hti nutter shail be made subordinate thertto^ and to and over-^ 

*^ all such provinces and districts, as may at any timchere^. 
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^^ after ie annexed and made subject to the ^d ptesldeney of 
« Fort WilUam.*' 






H^iipe itisincotitroYiftrHble, that so far 
from Parliament considering an extension of 
dominion to he absolutely illegal ^ ^nd con* 
trary to the declaratory clause in the Acts of 
1784 and 1793, tha,t this Act not only 
sanctions the exitemim, of dominion which 
had actually taken place between the years 
1784'and 1800, but expressly supposes the 
case, thai other provinces and districts may 
hereafter h^ annexed and made subject to 
^ngal, and provides for the good govern- 
v^tsa^ of such n^ acquisitions. 

The objection, therefore, which has been 
made to Lord Wellesley's policy, on the 
ground of its being a violation of the de- 
claratory law against schemes of conquest^ 
and extension x)f dominion ^ in,. India> must 
rest on this assumption; either that the ac- 

M 



qiuutions of* territory which were obtained^ 
under that policy^ resulted from schemes of 
conquests or^ that it was the intention of 
Parliament dbsolutelt/ to forbid all wars 
whatever^ in India, however just and neces- 
sary they might be in their principles, and 
all extension of dominion whatever, however 
Essential it might be, either for the purposes 
of indemnity, or of security, either as a re- 
paration for the injuries we were continually 
sustaining from our warlike and predatory 
neighbours, or as a means of e^ctually 
providing for the stability and safety of our 
empire in Hindustan. With regard to the 
first part of this assumption, I trust I have 
already proved, to the satisfaction of the 
teader, that the extension of dominion Vhich 
was niade under Lord Wellesley's adminis- 
tration, was either the unavoidable conse- 
ijuence of successful wars, wantonly pro- 
voked by our neighbours, or arising from 
measures which were indispensably neces- 
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«ary> iiot merely to repel immediate dangers, 
but to preserve the very existence of our 
power. As to the second part of the as- 
sumption, I have shewn it to be no Jess 
contraiy to the literal interpretation of the 
words, than to the spirit of the declaration, 
and to be completely at variance with the 
practice of the administrations of Lord 
Corn wallis, and of Lord Teignmouth, with 
the prevailing opinion in Pariiament, with 
the unanimous votes of the Lords and Com- 
mons, and vsdth the positive enactment of 
the Legislature. 

To assume then, that the declaration in 
question meant to forbid wars absolutely/, 
or, if driven by irresistible necessity into 
defensive wars, that we should relinquish all 
the conquests which our superiority had ac- 
quired, would mlanifestly be a gross libel on 
the wisdom of Parliament. It would be to 
charge Parliament with a total inability tp 

m2 
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understand and interpret its own Acts ; and 
with having made a solemn declaration, not 
only repugnant to the true policy and honour 
of England, but to the uniform practice of 
those nations^ most famed in history for 
justice and moderation, and to the common 
sense and common feeling of mankind. In 
fine, it would be to charge Parliament with 
having prescribed a line of policy to our 
government in India, which, surrounded as 
it is with powerful neighbours, who make 

" WAR A SOURCE OF REVENUE,'* WOUld CX- 

pose it to the perpetual commission of fresh 
aggressions and insults from them, and, bj 
such egregious folly and pusillanimity, to the 
ridicule and contempt of the world at large. 

That the authors of the objections which 
have thus been replied to, do not themselves 
consider it right to give up the acquisitions 
of territory which have been made, under 
Lord Wellesle/s administration, admits not 
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t>f the smallest doubt; for these pa:soDS 
have, for these two years back^ had a de- 
cided lead in tlrc councils of the India Com- 
pany; and^ notwithstanding their denun- 
ciation of Lord Wellesley*s policy, it does 
not appear that they have yet indicated any 
desire^ much less made any proposal, to his 
Majesty's ministers, for relinquishing those 
possessions, which they have told the pub- 
lic it is so injurious to the interests of the 
Company to maintain. Th6 public will 
know how to estimate the opinions of men, 
M^hose writings, and whose conduct exhibit 
:6uch a flagrant inconsistency; and to the 
public, therefore, I am content to leave 
th^m^ 

The inconsistencies of the Reviewer are 
of another sort; and to them I gladly re^ 
tum^ They are only the harmless irregu- 
larities of geniuSj-^-the innoxious oscilla- 
tjions of a vigorous, but lunsettled mind. 
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Animated, rather than perplexed, by their 
frequency, I have traced them throTigh all 
the comments which he has made on the 
general policy of Lord Wellesley*s adminis-^ 
tration ; and I shall now, I trust Mvith equal 
success, exhibit them to the reader, in his 
istrictures on the late transactions m the 
Carnatic^ 

The measure of annexing that province 
to the British dominions in Coi*omandel, is 
selected by the Reviewer as the most strike 
ing exaniple of the justness of his general 
remarks on the system of policy which h^ 
condemns. But, if I have succeeded in satis-^ 
fying the reader, that those remarks are 
fundamentally erroneous, it is clear, that 
the principles on whict| that particular mea^: 
sure rests, are much more calculated to illus- 
trate their fallacy, than to justify or support 
them. Seeing, no doubt, how little suited 
those principles were to his purpose, he 
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leaves his readers in total ignorance of. them, 
and proceeds, with his usual love of gene- 
ralities, and detestation of details, to state, 
•with a convenient brevity, some of the cir- 
.cumstances more immediately connected 
with the measure in question ; in which, 
however, he has the rare merit of incorpo- 
rating trpth with fiction, in that bland assi- 
milation to which a creative genius, like 
hisi alone is equal. That I may not deprive 
him of any part of this merit, or in any 
manner disturb the hj^rmony of the compo- 
fiition, I shall cite his statement in his own 
words ; marking what is true from what is 
yfictious, by typographical distinctions. The 

reader will, therefore, take notice, that the 

... 

pure FICTION is invested in the dignity of 

' • ' ''I 

sj^ALi, CAPITALS, and tibie tru^ a.nd fakemixedf 
in italics I yirhilQ the plain truth, as it is said 
of old to require np ornament, appears^ in 
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" Mohammed AUi/* says the Reviewer, 
*' the old Nabob of the Carnatic, and his 
*^ son, Omdut-ul-Omrah, both lived, reign- 
" ed, and died, in the closest ostensible alli- 
" ance with Great Britain. Previously, 
" however, to the death of the latter, the 
*' archieves of the house of Mysore, which 
were laid open to us by the fall of Se- 
ringpatam, had discovered a secret and 
*' somewhat mysterious correspondence 
*' to have at one period subsisted be- 
*' tween Tippoo and the two Nabobs already 
*^ mentioned. 
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" This correspondence the Bengal go- 
*' vernment immediately pronounced to 
*^ be of a nature the most perfidious and 
^' hostile to the English nation. Now let 

* . 

'* us accept the facts as they are given us ; 
" and, although a candid examination of the 
** papers in question will leave us much 
*^ more than doubtful respecting the fault of 
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^' the persons accused, let them be supposed 
** guilty. What was, on this ejmergency, 
*^ the conduct of our government ? We 
*^ mean as to its general features only, for 
** otherwise our strictures would never end. 
** The detection of the clandestine corres- 
*' pondence was, for whatever reasons, not 
** announced till Omdut-iJ-Omrah, who 
^* could best explain his own conduct in 
*' prosecuting it, had actually expired, and 
*' till his onli/ son, Hussein Alii, was brought 
*' forward as the undoubted heir to the 
*' vacant musnud. The British government 
*^ now struck in with their proofs and their 
vouchers; they commented, with great 
severity, on the characters of the two last 
Nabobs ; they denounced those princes, 
as having invariably nourished a spirit of 
secret but active enmity towards the 
," English : for overt-acts of such enmity, 
they quoted their tardiness in jiinushing 
with supplies the British force, which had 
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'* been employed in the Carnatic ; and thus 
" referred the evils that had long l)een pre^ 
^ vatent in that country, to a sec ret defec- 
" tion from the British alliance ^ although 
** from that alliance itself thosip evils had 
•* evidently floivcd : next they denounced the 
** young PRINCE himself as a pu blic enemy, 
*^ because, through public enemies alone he 
^^ claimed the succession ; and, lastly, they 
** proceeded to the necessary tvork of ef- 
" fectually securing the British, interests at 
'^ this tremendous crisis. Th-py . declared 
" themselves tender an imperious obligation 
*' to appropriate to themselves the whole of 
** the Carnatic, leaving, howQyer, the grand- 
" son of Mohammed Alii tlj& nominal so- 
vereign of his paternal dominions, and 
the undisputed nabobship of bis .own 
garders. Husseip AlU, probably not be- 
lieving these menaces, (which even now 
appear to us hardly credible) refmed, for 
two or three days, tQ 4icqtue^ce in iha 
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^^ arrangement proposed to him. In conse* 
^^ quence of this obstinacy, in fi/hich a little 
of the old leaven of hereditary was forth-' 
with perceived, this unfortunate Prince 
'* was entirely set aside, and his cousin 
^^ elevated in his room to the shadow of (f 
^* throne.'' 



^€ 
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Then, after a reflection to which I shall 
Jiereafter advert, the Reviewer concludes his 
jBtatement in the following words ; 

'^ We have only one further observation 
*^ to offer on this affair ; we mean, thai it 
^^ WM begun ^ continued , avd concltsdedy with 
^' a rapidity y which is observable in all the 
^* foreign transactions of the Bengal go-* 
♦* vernment, during the period under our 
^' revteiVy and which is a common feature of 
^^ despotism. The ascertaining of a 

^^ VILLAGE BOUNDARY GOULD HARDLY COST 
f^ LESS TIME THAN WAS BESTOWED ON THE 
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^^ USURPATION OF THE Carnatic. When 
'* the charges against the deceased Nabob 
" were first developed to the guardians of 
'^ his son, these personages pressed only for 
^^ a full investigation of the matter, and 
** pledged themselves, if they were allowed 
*^ a short time for the purpose, to vindicate 
*^ the innocence of their late sovereign. 
" The reader will, perhaps, have guessed, 
^' that this request, with which mere de- 
'^ cency would have enjoined a compliance, 
*' was rejected ; but, we believe, he will 
'^ not easily guess the reason assigned for 
its rejection. It amounted to this, thai 
independant states cannot pretend to erect 
themselves into a tribunal of judicature 
over each other; that, therefore, the 
British government would not undertake, 
formally, to make themselves Judges of 
'' the late Nabobs of the Carnatic; that 
^^ they would only act for the best, and 
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'* throw themselves on the opinion of the 
^^ world'* 



From this statement, the ^^ bulk of his 
*' readers** would hardly suppose, that the 
Nabob of the Carnatic was one of those 
tributaries, whom he had before informed 
them, the British government had long held 
in a " state of political vassalage;'' towards 
whom ^' it required patience to maintain 
" an uniform tone of conciliation ;'' because, 
even in '^ pressing upon them measures of 
*' evident necessity, they were as hard to 
" persuade, as they were east/ to compel ;*' 
whose states were a prey '^ to all the com^ 
'* plicated miseries resulting from a divided 
** government;'' the '^ very nature of whose 
^^ connection with the Company rendered 
" the government in India obnoxious to pe* 
*' culiar diffiadties ," and whose general 
conduct, under that connection, together 
with those difficulties, had, for a long series 
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^if years " formed a constant mhfect of 
*^ complaint in the dispatches addressed by 
*^ the governors of our Indian provinces to 



t;heir employers i?i England* 



Yet the fact is, that the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, whom the Reviewer elevates to 
the dignity of a soverign prince, was of all 
those ^^ political vassals/' at once the most 
completely subject to the British govern- 
ment, and the most unwilling to fulfil the 
* obligations of his subjection j whilst the 
internal affairs of tl^e province committed 
to his administration, were reduced, in a 
great measure, by his refractory disposition, 
and gross mismanagement, to a mncb more 
ruinous condition than those of any of our 
other dependencies. 

m 

I « 

These circumstances render it necessary 
to explain to the reader, the real nature of a 
Nabob's office and dignities, and the means 
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by which Mohammed Alii Wallajah, the 
old Nabob of the Carnatic, obtained that 
office, and those dignities ; so that a correct 
notion may be formed of the title and pri- 
vileges which he actually possessed, and of 
the relation which subsisted between him 
and the British government. 



The office and title of Nabob both origi- 
nated in the institutions of the Moghul 
empire. According to those institutions, 
each Subah, or province of the empire, was 
placed under the government of a Subahdar, 
or Sipahsillar, who was the immediate re- 
presentative of the emperor ; and who re- 
ceived, along with his appointment, written 
instructions, prescribing to him the several 
duties of his office, laying down the general 
maxims by which his conduct should be 
regulated in the performance of those duties, 
and enjoining him, in positive and distinct 
temus, not to consider himself as perma- 
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nently fixed in his office^ but to hold himself s 
and his family y at all times, in perfect readi- 
ness to he removed, on the shortest summons 
from the emperor.* This office was the 
supreme head^ not only of the military, but 
of the judicial and all the civil authorities in 
the province, except the revenue depart- 

« 

ment, which was wholly committed to the 
management of an officer, called the Diwan, 
whose office and authority were entirely dis- 
tinct from those of the Subahdar, and ac- 
countable only to the Vizier, or first minis- 
ter of the empire. 



* ^yefn Akbarry, or ttie Insitutes of Akbar, and the 
Akhar^namah, or the History of Akbar. Both these 
works were written by Abiilfazil, the minister of that 
celebrated prince. A translation of the former work, 
by Mr. Gladwin, has been long before the public ; and 
though confessedly defective in some interesting parts, is, 
on the whole, a valuable production. The English reader 
will find the written instructions to the Subahdars in Vol. 
1, of this translation. 
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On some occasions, a Subahdar, by special 
/ayour, was intrusted with the government 
of more than one Subah; in which case 
he had the privilege of appointing, subject 
to the approbation, and final confirmation, 
of the emperor, a deputy to represent him, 
in those parts of the country subject to his 
authority, which were at an inconvenient 
distance from the seat of government. This 
deputy received from the Subahdar, a copy 
of the same instructions which had been 
delivered to himself by the Emperor ; so 
that the duties of this officer, and the nature 
of his office, were precisely the same as 
those of his immediate superior. A deputy 
so appointed, was called a Ndtby the plural 
of which word, is written Ndwdh, cor- 
rupted by the English to Nabob. But 
Ndtvdb, is likewise an hereditary title of 
honour, which was always conferred on the 
Siibahdars, frequently on a NdS), and some- 
times on the Emirs, or nobles of the empire. 
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as the reward of eminent public service, or 
as a signal mark of royal fayoTur. The 
dignity of Ndwdhhowtytv, was never be- | 
stowed on a Sultaan, or Prince of the 
empire, becai^se it would have been a degra- 
dation of his superior rank^ and could not 
have been expressed along with his other 
titles, without a solecism in language. The 
titles of Sultaan and of Ndwdb, therefore, 
were never united in the same person ; and, 
though upon the fall of the Moghul empire,, 
the Ndwdbs, who governed provinces, as- 
sumed the authority of independent Pjinces, 
yet the Mussulman natives of Hindustan 
never considered them in any other light, 
than as the representatives of the sovereign 
court- of Delhi, which was the fountain 
both of their power and their rank. 

With regard to the Nabobs of tlMp Car- 
natic, they, most unquestionably, were not 
invested with any peculiar privileges. They 



wene originally the deputies of the SAbah- 
dars of the Deccanj and were, conse« 
quently> liable to be recalled from their 
government, at the shortest notice, whenever 
that officer shall judge jit. And the means 
by which Mohainmed Alii was- placed in 
the office of Nabob, and through which he 
obtained the instrument of bis appointment 
from the court of Delhi, were certainly not 
calculated to render him less dependant than 
his predecessors. 

Mohammed Alii was the second son of 
Anwar-ud-Dein Khan, a military officer in 
the service of the Subahdar of the Deccan, 
who had been appointed to command in the 
Camatic, during the minority of Seid Mo- 
hammed, a youth who was destined for the 
Nabobship of that province. That youth 
was assassinated in the presence of Anwar, 
to whose special care he had been entrusted ; 
but who, in consequence of this event, pre- 

n2 
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v^ed on the Subahdar to continue him in 
the government of the Camatic. This 
arrangement, on account of the circum- 
stance from which it arose, was highly re- 
pugnant to the wishes of the people, and, 
consequently, produced a very general dis- 
content, which the family and adherents of 
the deceased Nabob naturally exerted all 
their influence to foment. 



. The French, who, at this period of time, 
had acquired great power in the Peninsula, 
and who aimed at the exclusive sovereignty 
of the Deccan, considered the civil commo- 
tions in the Carnatic, and the death of the 
Nizam Assof Jah, (the Subahdar of the 
Deccan) as a favourable conjuncture for in* 
terposing their authority, and advancing 
their ambitious views. With this design, 
they supported the pretentions of a rival 
claimant to the Nabobship, and commenced 
hostilities against Anwar- ud-Dein, who fell 
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in the first engagement that took place be- 
tween them. His eldest son was taken pri- 
soner ; but his second son, Mohammed AUi, 
effected his escape : and it was soon after 
announced, that he had procured from the 
Subahdar of the Deccan, previous to his 
father's death, a reversion to the subordinate 
government of the Carnatic, in preference 
to his elder brother. His pretensions, how- 
ever, to this office were wholly unsupported, 
either by any respect paid to the memory 
of his father, by any degree of personal 
reputation, by any pecuniary resources, or 
by any military adherents ; whilst they were 
opposed by all classes of Musulmans in the 
province, with a very general and decided 
disapprobation. 

r 

In this situation of the Carnatic, the 

English government at Madras, a opted the 

policy, which necessity indeed prescribed, 

^of riesisting the further progress of the 
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French power. A war accordingly ensued, 
which, after being contested with great 
obstinacy, terminated in leaving the Eo^iA 
masters of the Carnatic. During this war, 
Mohammed Alii first introduced himself to 
our notice; he solicited our alliance; he 
accompanied our army ; and contributed 
the aid of his local knowledge, and his ad- 
vice. The conquests which resulted from 
the defeat of the French were made in the 
name of the Company; and in the forts and 
towns which surrendered to our arms, the 
flag of England was regularly displayed- 
After the conclusion of peace, Mohammed 
Alii requested, as a matter of favour, that 
the dag Qf the Sircar might be hoisted in 
some pf the small forts in the interior of 
the country, in order to convince the people 
of the friendship which subsisted between 
him and the English, and of the reliance 
which he could placp on their protection, 
lie was then invested in the office of Kabob, 
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to which the sanction of the MoghuFs 
same was obtained through the influence of 
<he British government; and the adminis- 
tration of the civil afiairs of the Carnatic 
was committed to bis charge. Thus the 
-dependance of the Nabob of the Carnatic 
en the Subahdar of the Deccan, and on the 
court of Delhi, was transferred to the Eng- 
lish, who acquired the country by their 
arms, and preserved it by their protection ; 
and who, therefore, possessed the power and 
the right to govern it, according to any 
form which might appear most conducive 
to their own interests, and their own views 
of policy. 

Unfortunately for the prosperity of the 
damatie, and the benefit of England, the 
policy adopted by the government of 
Madras, at that period of time, was not 
formed on the wisest principles. In the 
jurrangemeut which was made with the 
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Nabob, a fatal error was committed, from 
which much of those evils sprung, that in- 
volved both him and the Company in those 
. pecuniary embarrassments, which are not 
yet finally adjusted, and that so long ex- 
hibited, throughout the province, a scene pf 
corruption, oppression, distress, and dis- 
traction, which no mind can fully conceive, 
and no pen adequately describe. The un- 
controlled management of the revenueis 
was, at the solicitation of the Nabob, placed 
in his hands ; though in the Moghul con- 
stitution, by which he held his office, it was 
a settled maxim, as well as the invariable 
practice, to give that office no power what- 
ever over the revenues of the state, nor to 
suffer it, in any manner, to interfere with 
them. Accordingly, remonstrances against 
this part of the arrangement were made by 
all the subordinate native authorities in the 
revenue department, as well as by the 
Tullookdars, pr principal renters of thf; 
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iand ; but the Briti£h garernment, littk ac^ 
quainted at that time^ with the language and 
customs of the people, and wholly ine^ 
perienced in those complicated r^ulations 
and details, of which the revenue sys^ein of 
India is composed, shrunk from the r^poii- 
gibiJity of so great a trust, - It was ther^ 
fore consigned to the Nabob ; but on tbi}8 
express condition, that it should revert to the 
Company, in the event of any failure on his 
part, of his engagement to pay monthly, to 
the Company, a specific sum of money for 
the support of their establishment, and for 
the liquidation qf the expenses which had 
been incurred during the war. 

Thus, though the revenues of the Car- 
oatic were surrendered to the Nabob, the 
British government, by annexing to the 
surrender the. revertable condition * here 
mentioned, clearly retained the right of 
;*esuniing that authority- over the country 
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which they had acquired and estaUished by 
their arms^ should the agreement contracted 
with the Nabob be broken by him. 

Nor was this right in any manner remitted 
by the treaty of Paris^ to which the advo- 
cates of the Nabob's sovereignty have so 
ignorantly appealed. By that treaty, France 
adcnowledged the right of England to all 
the conquests which she had made in Ind^ 
during the preceding war; and, in the 
eleventh article, Mohammed AUi is expressly 
recognized as lawful Nabob of Arcot^ * and 
guaranteed in all the rights of that office. 
This brings us back, therefore, to the ques^ 
tion of what the rights of that office were f 
And that has been already answered by the 
•explanation which I have given of the na- 
ture of the Nabob's qffiee, on the authority 
of the Institutes of Akbar* So that the 

^ IWawe of the dl7 ift wUcb tb^ NaM)9 of i^ 
Csmafcifi tmmm\j rmdcd. 
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treaty of Paris, which has been absurdly 
supposed to' ajcknowledge the Nabob as the 
independent sovereign of the Carnatic, does^ 
in fact, merely guarantee to him the possession 
of that office, of which the very name sig- 
•nifies delegation and dependance; and in 
which, as he was placed and maintained by 
-the British government, under the sanction 
of the Moghul, it reserved the right, both 
by the Moghul constitution, and by natural 
law, of removing him again from that office, 
should Ije be guilty of such infidelity or 
-misconduct in the discharge of its duties as 
proved dangerous, dr even injurious, to the 
general interests of the state. 

This paramount right over the Carnatic, 
which was originally acquired by our SLtms, 
-was strengthened and confirmed by the 
practice of our government in all its.subse*- 
quent transactions. The political aflairs of 
tbe province were entirely administered by 



our government. We possessed, exclusively, 
the power of the sword, and the Nabob 
could not, without the assistance of our 
troops, even quel those domestic commotions 
which his own tyranny and extortion, in the 
collection of the revenues, so frequently ex- 
cited. In war the Nabob was called on, as 
possessing the revenues, to defray its er- 
penises ; and directed to contribute his aid in 
supplying our army with provisions, smdih 
every other practicable mode to facilitate its 
operations. And, at all times, he was 
strictly debarred from holding any corres- 
pondence with any foreign power, without 
the hnowledge, and sanction of the British 
government 

These rights of supremacy, exercised over 
the Nabob, sufficiently attest his complete 
subordination and subjection. But the dif^ 
ferent arrangements and compacts which 
Mfere.made with him since the treaty of 
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Faris^ will still more strikingly illustrate the 
nature of the relations between him and the 
British government. 

Having failed in that a t^rial part of his 
first engagement witH the Company, where- 
by he was bound to liquidate the^ debt they 
had incurred by that war which hadr 
established him in his office, he was calledy 
on by the government of Madras, in 1763, 
for some more substantial and tangible secu- 
rity than the obligation of a simple agree-* 
ment. It was, therefore, proposed to himr 
to assign to the Company, by way of 
jagheer, the four districts contiguous to the 
seat of our government at Madras. To this 
proposition he at first expressed a dissent ; 
and wished to annex to his compliance some 
conditions on the part of the Company. 
But the English Governor plainly told him, 
*^ That it did not became a ma?i, who owed 
'^ to the Company the situation he enjoyed. 
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^* io make any conditions finder such cir-* 
^* <nimstances ; that they did not take any 
thing from him^ for that they, in fact, 

were the givers^ and he the receiver J"'* 

* 

The proposed alK^fnment Avas accordingly 
carried into effect; and that portion of ter- 
ritoty was appropriated to the British go- 
vernment, which is designated in our maps 
under the appellation of Jagheer. 

From that period of time until the com- 
mencement of Lord Macartney's adminis- 
tration, the affairs of the Carnatic did hot 
undergo any material , change. The gross 
misconduct of thp Nabob, and his officers, in t 
the management of the revenues, the per- 
nicious operation of the double government^ 
the fluctuating and indecisive policy of the 

< 

Company, and the dreadful ravages of 



* Governor (afterwards Lord) Pigot's letter to the 
Nabob Mohammed AUi, August ISth, 1763. 
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Hyder Ally, had reduced that populous an<l 
once flourishing country to a state of the 
most afflicting impoyerishment. 

Lord Macartney, with that penetrating 
sagacity, and quick judgment, which dis- 
tinguished his character, soon discovered 
that the prime source of all the grievances 
under which the country so severely suf- 
fered, arose in our having committed to the 
Nabob the uncontrolled management of the 
revenues. He, therefore, submitted to the 
Nabob a proposition for an assignment to 
the British government of the whole revenues 
of the Camatic, to be held during the war 
which then existed, and until the whole of 
his debt. to the Company should have been 
liquidated. In this proposal the Nabob ac- 
quiesced; the assignment was accordingly 
made, and the collection of the revenues 
placed under the superintendance of English 
coningiissioners. It is not necessary in this 
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^lace^ to rekte the temporary circumstances 
connected with that measure; but it will 
be satisfactory to look at the general prin- 
ciples, and views of policy, by which Lord 
Macartney was led to adopt it. 

That nobleman's character for disinterested- 
ness, rectitude, and moderation, stands no 
less high in the estimation of the public, 
than his talents as a statesman ; and bis 
opinion, therefore, as to the policy best 
adapted for the government of tiie Carnatic, 
cannot fail to have due weight in this dis- 
cussion. 

In his Lordship's official dispatches to the 
Court of Directors, he observes, '' The firsf 
*^ thing that struck me, as defective in your 
'^ system, was, the nature of the Company ^ 
connection with the Nahohy by w4iich the 
resources of a province, garrisoned and 
'^ defended hy our forces in peace and nmr. 
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were altogether in the control of his 
Highnees> under a simple and imecure 
engagement of reimbursing, by instal- 
ments, the current charge of a certain 
proportion of those forces. This stipu- 
lation, even in peace, was, from comtant 
faUure, and backwardness in the Nabob, a 
source of perpetual alarm to Govern- 
ment, which qften found itself absolutely 
unable to provide for the payment of the 
troops when it became due. But if such 
are the inconveniencies of this system, rn 
time , of peace, how totally unprovided, 
weak, and defenceless, must be your situ- 
ation under it in time of war, and parti- 
cularly in the event of an invasion of the 
country from whence this scanty resource 
is to come ? When Hyder AUi entered 
the Camatic in July, 1780, there was an 
instant stop to all payments from the 
Nabob, upon a plea of absolute inability. 
Tour army, at the very moment that its 
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\ expenses were doubled, lost even its mucR 
supply, and the whole charges of the war, 
ordinary and extraordinary ^ and even the 
daily sustenance of the troops^ were thrown 
upon you : in this dreadful exigency was 
** obtained that assignment, without which 
** all your revenues and credit must have 
" been inevitably sunk to no purpose. 

'' In my letter of the 1st December, I 
** declared my opinion, that from the mo- 
^^ mentyou should surrender that assignment 
** you would cease to be a nation on the 
" coast of Corbmandel. I now repeat^ to 
" you the same opinion/* * 

« 

In a subsequent dispatch he says, '' It 



* A letter from Lord Macartney to th« Secret Com- 
mittee, 24th January, 1 804* See Papers relating to the 
affairs\ of the Camatic, prifited by order of the House of 
C^mmonSy 1803. 
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** appears, by the different calculations we 
" have sent you, that with all the advan- 
'* tages of peace, and all the revenue of the 
** Carnatic, under the most productive ma^ 
*' nagement, you will scarcely be able to 
*' provide for the relief of your own bur- 
^' thens, and the heavy debts of the Nabob. 

^' To revert, under such circumstances, to 
the system which existed in the Carnatic, 
before the war, would, in my humble opi- 
nion, be to expose your possessions to the 
most dangerous risk. The clearest de- 
monstrations have been adduced, to prove 
the absolute inefficacy of that system; 
and the Nabob's interest and safety are 
equally concerned with your own in its 
speedy amendment. The assignment of 
'^ the country has placed in your hands the 
** means of correcting it for a time ; but 
*' there is no provision yet formed beyond 
'* the period of that assignment ; and I feel 

o2 
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'* the most painful anxiety far the conse- 
quences of swrrendering the revenues 
again to that mismanagement and confur 
sion from whence they have been so hap-- 

'' pily rescued. 

" A statement of collections delivered by 
" the Committee of Revenue, is the most 
satisfactory evidence I can afford you of 
the advantages already derived from the 
** assignment. A clear revenue of about 
28 lacs of pagodas have been drawn from 
a country, which, before the assignment, 
yielded no relief to the pressing exigencies 
of the war.''* 
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Again he presses on the attention of the 
Directors, the absolute necessity of re- 
taining possession of the revenues*. '^ From^ 



* See the Papers relatmg to the afisurs of the 
before referred to. 
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the statements/* says he, " now enclosed^ 
you must perceive, at once, how impassible 
it tvUl be for you to exisi in the Camatic^ 
if you surrender the assignment. With 
every attention to the management of the 
revenue, on its present advantageous foot- 
ing, your relief from this source wUl not 
be very material for the next three years ^ 
** afterwards, indeed, if the peace of the 
country be not disturbed, a rapid progress 
may be made in the 4ischai^ of the 
** Company's, and the Nabob's, incum- 
brances ; but, without the assignment, i 
see not a ray of hope for the preservation 
of the Company, or the security of the 
" Nabob. * ***** 2%6 cala- 
^* mities of "the Carnatic cannot be healed, 
but by a permanent s¥ste\i of mild and 
indulgent measures. By easing the 
'^ country of an immense lt)ad of expence, 
^* Fbu have acquired the means cf -adopting 
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suck a system, and pursuing it with sue- 
" (xss ; but it nev£r will, nok can bb 
*' £ff£ct£d, u^der any other manage^ 
^' ment/' 



Yet, in the very face of these opinions, 

and of the vast body of incontrovertible 

« 

evidence on which they were founded, the 
Court of Directors, in the plenitude of their 
dull imbecility, surrendered back to the 
Nabob, the whole revenues of the Camatic, 
and thereby replunged the country into 
that complicated distress and misery, from 
which the wisdom and energy of Lor4 
Macartney h^d so happily relieved it* 

The ^Is which Ix)rd Macaitney pre* 
dieted, if the revenues 3hould be again re- 
linquished, were unfortunately soon reaUzed. 
In the course of two years after the surren- 
der of the assignment, though a period of 
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undisturbed peace, throughout all India^ the 
embarrassments of the Madras government 
became so insupportable, that its ordinary 
operations could no longer be carried on. 
Alarmed at the perilous predicament in 
which they had involved themselves, the 
Court of Directors dispatched positive 
orders to the governor of that settlement^ 
to maie a formal treaty with the Nabob ; 
and to insist, osmu indespensable stipulation^ 
that he should pay 10 lacs, and 50,000 
pagodas annually, for the support of the 
military peace establishment of the Camatic, 
and 12 lacs of pagodas, annually, in liquida- 
tion of his debts. 

When the basis of the proposed treaty 
was submitted to the Nabob, he stated his 
inability to pay the sum demanded for the 
peace establishment ; but, after some delay, 
declared, '* -that he could pay nine lacs of 
^^ pagodas annually on that account, and 
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^* kaf)e si(fficient surplus to make himself and 
** hk family happy and comfortable.^' * 

The Madras government consented to this 
small remission of the sum which it had 
been instructed to demand ; and, with the 
additional stipulation, that the Nabob should 
psay fbur-fifths of the gr^ss revenues of the 
Carnatic to the Company, in time of war, 
together with a considerable part of all the 
contingent expenses which might be in- 
curred, the treaty was concluded. 

Yet, though this contract was made en 
the Nabob's own terms, he failed in the fol* 
filment of its principal stipulation within 
eighteen months after it was executed, 
partly from disinclination, and partly from 



* See a letter from Sir Archibald Campbell to the Se« 
cret Committee of the Directors, 24fth Fehruary, 1787, 
Carnatic Papers, No* 2f 
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inability. * So that, when the war 
Tippoo Sultaun broke out, in 1790, Lord 
Gomwallis found it necessary to revert to 
the measure of Lord Macartney, and to re-- 
assume the whole revenues of the Carnatic. 

The opinions entertained by both these 
distinguished statesmen, respecting the ne- 
cessity of a radical reformation in the go* 
vernment of the Carnatic, entirely concur. 
After the assumption of the revenues. Lord 
Comwallis examined the whole system of 
our connection with the Nabob, with a view 
to the adoption of some plan of permanent 
reform. But he found, on deliberation, that 
he could not venture to rely on the success 
of any plan which was not formed on thfe 
basis of a complete surrender, on the part of 
the Nahob, of the whole management of the 



♦ See Sir Archibald Campbell^s letter to the Court of 
pirecton/5th August, 1788. Carruaic Papers^ No. 2. 
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country to the English government y arul of 
allotting to the Nabob, mit of its revenues, a 
liberal salary , for the maintenance of his 
family, and the support of his dignity. Such 
an arrangement, he was aware, ^' might 
furnish topics for popular declamations in 
England, and might possibly engage the 
nation, on mistaken ideas of humanity, to 
support the present system of cruelty and 
oppression^ " But/* says his Lordship, 
*' whilst I feel conscious that \ am epdea- 
*' vouring to promote the happiness of man- 
kind, and the good of my country, I shall 
give v^ry little weight to such consider- 
" ations ; and I sboqld conceive, that I had 
not performed the duty of the high and 
responsible office in which you did me 
*♦ the honour to place me, if I did not 
'* declare, that the present mixed govern- 
ment cannot prosper^ even in the best 
hands in which your part of it can be 
^^ placed; and that, unless some stich plan 
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^ cti that whidh I have proposed, should be 

•* adopted, the inhabitants of the Camatic 

'* must continue to be wretched ; the Nabob 

^* trnist remain an indigent bankrupt; and 

** the country an useless and expensive bur^ 

^' then to the Company and the nation'^ * 

« 

But, by the time the contest with Tippoo 
terminated. Lord Comwallis discovered, 
that there was no chance of being able to 
prevail on the Nabob, to agree to an ar- 
Tangement of this nature ; and, without his 

« 

voluntary acquiescence, his Lordship* did 
not, at that period, and under the circum- 
stances which then existed, think it justi-. 
^ble to carry it into execution.f It was. 



• A letter from Lcurd Cornwallis to the Court of 
Pirectors, 10th August, 1790. Carnatic Papers, No. 2. 

f Lord Corpwallis's letter to the Court of Directors, 
^t)l Joljf 1792* Camatic Papers, ibid supra. 
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however, indespensable to form a new 
agreement with him, before the land rents, 
and the devoted peasantry of the Camatic^ 
should be again yielded up to those impro* 
vident and rapacious hands in which thef 
had so long sufiered such grievous dilapida- 
tion and distress. 

A negotiation was accordingly opened 
with the Nabob, and a treaty soon after- 
wards concluded ; whereby a considerable 
abatement was made in the annual som, 
agreed to be paid to the Company by the 
former treaty of 1787 ; and whereby, among 
other things, it was stipulated. First, that the 
payment to the Company, of the annual sum 
agreed on, should be made by regular monthly 
instalments. Second, that in the event 
of those instalments falling into arrear from 
the Nabob's inability to make them good, 
the Company should have a right to Msume 
certain districts in the Camatic, named and 
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marked out, within fifteen days after the 
failure in the Nabob's payments, to be held 
in the entire possession of the Company, and 
the^ land-rents, or revenues, to be collected by 
their officers, until such payments should be 
completed* Third, that as those districts 
constituted the Company's security for the 
punctual payment of the Nabob's instal- 
ments, the Nabob agreed, that he would 7iot 
grant tunkhas, or assignments, on any ac- 
<iouNT, on the revenues thereof. Fourth, that 
for the security of the Carnatic, all forts 
should be garrisoned by the Company s 
troops, and that, in the event of war, the 
Company should assume full and entire au^ 
ihority over the whole affairs of the Car- 
natic, excepting the Jagheers belonging to the 
family of the Nabob, which, on condition of 
the fidelity of those who possessed them, 
should be continued to them. Fifth, that the 
Nabob shotfld not enter into any negotia* 
Ti0N> or political correspondence, with any 
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European or native potver, without the 
consent of the Company. And, Sixth, that 
Omdiit-ul-Omrah, the son and presumptive 
heir of the Nabob Mohammed Alii, should 
succeed to the digdity and privil^es of his 
father, on the terms of this treaty J^ 

Upon the execution of this treaty, the 
civil government of the Carnatic was again 
placed under the management and control 
of the Nabob : and, as by this new contract 
he had obtained the indulgent relinquish- 
ment of a considerable portion of the an- 
nual tribute, he was bound to pay the Com- 
pany under the former treaty ; and as he 
had also obtained the important benefit of 
securing his son's succession to the Nabob- 
ahip, a favourable opportunity was afforded 

-* See a Treaty between the. Company and the Nabob 
Mohammed Alii, dated 12th July, 1792, commonly called 
Lord Cornwallis's Treaty. Asiatic Register, Vol. .4, 
Stcite Papers, p. 115. 
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him of at once reforming the enormous and 
acknowledged abuses of his administration, 
and of proving the sincerity of those eternal 
professions of fidelity to the Enjglish, which 
he had so long been in the habit of making, 
without having ever fulfilled. 

From this brief survey of our principal 
political transactions in the Carnatic, up to 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1792 ; and 
from the explanation which has been given 
of. the nature of the Nabob's title and office, 
as well as of the original, the progress, arid 
the constitution of the double government 
which w^s established in that province, the 
following facts appear to be fully sub- 
stantiated : 



ft 

First. The Nabob had not the smallest 
pretensions of any sort, either to the title 
and dignity ctf a prince, or to the sove- 
xeignty of the Carnatiq; he was merely the 
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governor of that province, possessing thf 
title of a nobleman of the Moghul empire, 
but subject to the Power by whom he had 
been placed in his government. 

» 

Second. He received his government 
from the English, who had acquired the 
indefesible right of disposing of it, from 
Oieir having conquered the Camatic from 
the French, and who appointed the Nabob 
to govern it, under the sanction of tte 
Moghul Emperor, and according to the 
forms of the Moghul constitution. 

Third* The English, confiding m the 
il^dbob's attachment to them^.gaye up to 
to his uncontrolled management, : but on a 
revertable condition, the whole revenues of 
fhe province ; thereby uniting, in the same 
person, the office of Nabob apid that of 
Diwan, which, according. to a fixed maxima 
9S well aa to the undeviating practice of the 
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Moghol Constitution) had always been kept 
separate and distinct. 

Fourth. The English, at the same time, 
retained in their own hands, the entire 
political a?id military power of the state, 
and debarred the Nabob, under positive 
restrictions, from anv negotiation, or any 
politicalintercourse or correspondence with 
ony foreign nation, whether Indian or 
European. 

\ . 
Fifth. The .Nabob, by his original en- 
gagement with the English, was bound to 
supply, from the reyenufs of the province, 
an annual sum sufficient to defray the whole 
expence of their establishment* 

\ ' » • 

Sixth. The Nabob having invariable 

failed in this obligation, and having by the 

grossest ^ mismanagement, and. the most 

grinding oppression, in the adrninistration|;of 

p 
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his government, dilapidated the revenuei5, 
and beggared the people, the English dwriDg 
two wars, revoked the authority over the 
revenues with which ttiey had intrusted 
him^ and placed them under the manage- 
ment of their own oiBcers. 

Seventh. At the termination of those 
wars, that authority was restored to the 
Nabob; but regular compacts wece con- 
tracted with him, whereby the English 
government, by a positive stipulation, re- 
tained the right of re- assuming the whole 
^Carnatic in^the event o/* OMy future war\ and; 
whereby' the Nabol^ bound himself, to pay. 
to the English government a Jixed annual 
suvfiy to appropriate, certain districts, as a 
security for the payment of that sum,^ to 
grant nq assignment Q71 these districts^ and to 
hold HO negotiation whatever, nor any po-^ 
litical correspondence with any foreign: 
state. 
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These f^cts shew the complete power and 
sovereignty possessed by the English in the 
Carnatic, ever since the origin of their dbn- 
section with the Nabob ; and, likewise, the 



complete subjection of the IS^abob to- that 
sovereignty, and his entire dependance on 
its power. It is impossible, therefore, to re- 
cognize the Nabob in any other capacity 
than that of the chief civil magistrate of a 
province, subject to the supreme authoritjf 
and dominion of the English government. 

The English hold the Carnatic, by the 
right of conquest ; . whilst all the authority 
which the Nabob possessed was derived 
from that conquest, and conferred on hira 
by the English,x under the sanction of the 
Moghul ; so that, by the very tenure of his 
authority, he was bound to exercise it, sub- 
ject to the regulations of the Moghut oon-, 
stitution, and to the stipulations of positive 
compacts. 

p 2 ". 
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Bj the Moghul constitution^ he was 
liable to be recalled from his government ^ at 
the pleasure of the sovereign potver from 
whom he received, and under whose dominion 
he held, it.^ By the obligations of his 
compact with us, he was subject to have 
that compact annulled, upon any violation 
of any qf its stipulations ; and, in such 
case, the English were justified in reverting 
to that original right, oh which their con- 
nectipn with the Nabob was clearly founded, 
of placintg the Camatic tinder any form or 
constitution of government which they 
should consider best adapted to promote 
the general interests and happiness of its 
people. 

V 

\ 

Under the operation of t^e treaty of 
17^, the Nabob was amenable to the esta^ 

/ • 

• The Ayeeq Akbanry^^ on the Institutes of the Em^ 
peror i^kbar, before x'efenred to fuider the article^ 

Iniirnfttons to the SubaMarj^ 
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blished ordinances of public law, by which 
the parties to all covenants of that descrip- 
tion must necessarily be regulated* Now, 
according to these ordinances, the violatipn 
of any one article, or of any one clause^ in 
any treatyy cancels the whole, because 
every thing comprehended in the sam0 
treaty, is of the fame nature and force as a 
mutual promise, unless there be a positive 

» 

and express exception to the contrary. Si 
pars una fedus violaverit, poferif altera it 
federe discedere : nam capita federis singula 
conditionis vim hctbent. * 



The application of these rules to the casfc 
in question will shew, that the treaty of 
1792 was completely dissolved by the con«- 
diict both of the Nabob Mohammed Alii* 
and of his son^ and successor, Omdut-ul'^ 



^ Vide Grotius de Jure Belli ac Pacis, lib. ii, cap.'15> 
4 IS. Editio s£cundo afnandatior Amsterdamu ' 
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Omrah, long before the circumstancps of 
th€ur treachery were brought to light. 



The reader wjll bear in inind, that the 
Jjfabpb was bound, by* a special clause in the 
treaty of 179^^ ^ot to grant any assignmenfs^ 
on ANY AccouijiT, 071 the revenue of those 

, districts which were appropriated to securp 
to the Company y the regular monthbf pay- 
Tfients of his stipulated tribute. But the 
Nabob Mohammed AUi, who ^^d long 
practiised the pernicious custom of granting 
such assignments in ;^1 parts pf the Carr 
natic, was little restrained by the obligation 
which he had contracted, and appears not 
only to. • have continued thjB practice gener 
rally, ^fter the conciusion pf thie treaty, but 
in direct violation of this* pojsitive s^ipula- 
tioo, to have actually mortgaged the very 
districts which formed the Company's seen- 

. rity for tlie punctuality of his payments, 
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The fact of the Ndbob Jiavin^ granted 
^issignments, or mortgages, on those districts, 
'was a matter of perfect notoriety at Madras, 

in the beginning of 1794; but after the 

» ■ 

cbmmencement of Lord Hobart's adminis- 
tration, it was fully detected and exposed. 
That noble Lord investigated the matter 
w^ith the most scrupulous^ diligence, andTias . 
publicly recorded, in the proceedings of his 
government, an account of the manner in 
which the Nabob granted those assignments, 
with ^ circumstantial minuteness of detail, 
which, were the allegation unsupported by 
;any other testimony, carries with it the 
most unquestionable evidence of its truth. * 

4 

These public records likewise exhibit a most 
calamitoiis and afflicting picture of the ac- 
cumulated miseries which <he practice of 

* See Lord Hobart's Minutes in Council, 24«tii Oftober, 
and 24th November, 1795. Carmtic PapcrSyUo, 2jD. 
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mortg^giQg the land-ients, or revenues, in- 

» 

tailed upon tbe plundered wd faipisbed pea- 
santi^r, 

I 

Possessed of this^ information, Lord Hor 
\iisfft made 9P eKplii:it communication of it 
(p the Nabol) Mobamrped Alii ; and, at the 
same time, repr^MOted tQ him, th^t bj his 
infractiofi of one of the main stipulations of 
ihe ejjisting treaty, he had cancelled the 
whole ; but tjjat the British government* in 
ponsideration of the intimate cppnectlon 
which had so loi^g subsisted between hiqa 
and the Company* wquld not require any 
othef satisfaction, than sach a modificatiqn 
of the treaty of 1792, as should abolish the 
banefvil system of raising money by assign- 
pients op the revenues, and place under 
their pwri management, a permanent ter-» 
ritorial security^ proportionpd to the amount 
of the annual sum, which he was alreadv 
bound to pay. 



• 
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Before any decisive answer was received 
to this representation, the Nabpb Ma- 
hammed AIll died : and a proposition 
for the same modification of the treaty, on 
. ithe same groiihds, was then submitted to 
his successor Omdut*ul-Omrah. But, aftei^ 
a long consideration^ the Omdut declared, 
that he could not recede in the smallest de- 

f 

gree from the strict letter of the existing 
treaty ; grounding this resolution on a les- 
tdmentary injunction, real or pretended, 
from his father. 

r 
* 

Yet, notwithstanding this pertinacious 
rejection of a proposal so mpderate, under 
the aggravating^ circumstances of the <;:ase, 
the British government pursued the mild 
policy of postponing "Tthe exercise of its 
rights, until some m6re favourable time, 
rather thjm enforce ^hem^ by campulsory 
means.^ 

* A difference q( opinion d!4 indeed exist on this point, 
between Lord Hobart,,and. the Governor-general, Sir 



Tfaie cidministration of the Nabob, there* 
fore, continued to be conducted on the same 
profligate principles, &nd in the same defi- 
ance of the obligation of his covenant, by 

* 

which the sources of the prosperity of the 
Carnatic were at once drained^ahd cprrupted, 
ind by which his whole government was 
rendered obnoxious to an entire abolition. 

Iti this state of things. Lord Wellesley 
arrived at Madras, in 1798; Viud, in con- 
formity with his instructions from the Court 
qf Directors, "^ urged, to the Nabob, the ne-» 
cessity of framing such a modificatioh of 

Johiii Shore, now Lo^d« TeignmoutK, to which it is foreign 

/ 

\ 

to the purpose of this discussion to advert. Bbt they 
both agree in the right of the government to annual 
tlie treaty. See Carnatic Papers, No. 2, p. 88. 



* See Extract from a general lettef of the Court of s 
Directors, to Fort St. George, in the political department. 
farfia*ic papers, No. 1, p. 203. 
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the treaty of 1712, as should place the Com^ 
panys ififerefifs, ^nd the security of the , 
• country, beyond the reach of those mis*? 
chieyou? practices ^of his government, by 
which he had violated that treaty, and, 
therefore, rendered it Uable; to be dissolved, 
and by Which his own welfare^ as well a^ 
that of the suffering people of the Carnatic, 
would inevitably be destroyed. 

The Nabob, expressed hi3 satisfaction at 
the manner in which^ the orders of the 
Directors had been executed by Lord Wei- 
. Jesley ; but still persisted in his refusal to 
comply with them. Hc; however, distinctly 
admitted to the Gpyemor-general, that he ' 
had been ixi the practice of raising moneys 
annually, by granting assignments of the 
revenues of those districts which form the 
security. of his payments td the Company.*' 



* '^he. Nabob's acknowledgment of his having granted 
assignments, or, as he terms' it, orders on the districts^ is 



7 
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But as Lord Wellesley^s instructions, . did 
not authorize hih)^ to employ any other 
means, than those of persuatibn to obtain 
the object in view, he postponed all* further 
discussion of the subject, with the Nabob, 
until he should receive fresh orders from 
England. 

contained in the fpUowing 'paragraph of a letter from 
him, to Lord Wdlesley, dated the 8th of May, 1798' 
He says^— ** Having also complained, that under the pre- 
** sent arrangement of my monthly payments, I was com7 
** pelled, at a particular period of every year, to raise moneys 
** for the payment of the Company's subsidy, which 
** money was REPAro from my voufrtries (that is districts) 
** in the following manner, viz. Supposing a kist of a lac 
** of pagodas w^ to be paid| we received 60,000 from 
** the country, and borrow the remaining 40,000, from 
" some person, and give him an order on that 
^ '^ cGuifTRY, for that amount, which he recei^s.** 



The letter from which this extract is taken, forms aii 
enclosure to a letter from the Governor-general, to the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, dated 1st of 

October, 179S. ' ' . 
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In the* mean time, the w ar ^with Tippoo 
Sultaun commenced: and the British go* 
vernment, l>v an article in the treaty of 
1792, was authorized, in such an event, to 
assuftie the revenues of tb6 Carnatic, and 
to hold them during the continuance of 
hostilities^ But the Governor-general, in* 
stead' of exercising that right, embraced this 
opportunity of again exhorting the Nabob 
to consent to a radical and permanent re- 
form in the whole system of the Carnatic 
government, and submittedi to him a. re- 
gular plan, on which he proposed* to efiect 
it. . 



V 



The leading objects of this plan were, 
First, the complete adjustment of every 
branch of the Nabob's afiairs, as connected 
with the Company. Secondly, that the new 
arrangement should be sq framed, as to 
provide the best practicable security against 
future change. And, Thirdlt/, that the respec- 
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tive rights of* the Company/ atid of the 
Kabob, should be so distinctly separate, and 
clearly defined, m that no part of the Car^ 
natic should in future remain^ or fall under 
a divided government. * 

A reference to the detailed plan "will 
Bhew, that these important objects were 
principally sought to be obtained by com- 
muting the annual subsidy, which the - 
Nabob was bound to pay for a portion of 
territory, the rerenues of which should be 
exactly equal to that subsidy ; by leaving 
the remainder of the Carnatic, subject to 
the single government of the Kabob; and 
by exonerating him entirely from his 
monthly payments to the Company* 



* See the whole detail of this plan, in the Goviernof- 
. general's letter to the- Nabob of the Carnatic, dated 
April 24th, 1799; ^ Car mite Papers^ No. 1, p. 204. 
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Tet, even to this fair and moderate ar- 
rangen\ent for the reform of a system of 
government, which he admitted to be bad, 
the Nabob most , peremptorily refused to 
accede, on the ground formerly alleged of 

a testamentary injunction from his father, 

» 

never to depart from the strict letter of the 
treaty of 1792, nor to agree to any modi- 
fication of it whatever. And, though in 
his farmer communication with the Gover- 
nor-general, he had distinctly achnoivledged, 
his having granted assignments, which, was 
a direct violation of a positive clause in that 
treaty ; he now denied, and attempted to 
dissemble tha^ fact,* and to claiqa his right 

* See the Nabob's letter to the Governor-genetal, 
dated ISth May, 1799. Carnatic Papers, No. 1, p. 214-, 
15,16. 

After denying the fact positively, he proceeds to give 
aa account of the manner in which the payments are 
made from the districts that are pledged to the Company, 



/ f 

to the conditions of a covenant which he 
had repeatedly bj^ken, and which, there- 
fpre, according tp the geijeral principles of 



and which} says he> ard ordinarily said to give' rise to the assign^ 
ments in quettion* ,^ As my monthly kists require to be 
paid regularly^ and as the expense and danger of the re-* 
mittance of money in specie, fism a distant country to the 
presidencyj are great, fny manageh, for the amount of 
their respective payments, procure Uns from the sircurs^ 
£br thespms remitted, and these bills are purchased of native 
bankers^ who may have money unemployed at Madras ; 
they are taken without reference to me, or to any one 
connected with my Durbar : they are paid in specie or 
grain, and never supermduce an agreement of any sort t5 
which I am a party, directly or collaterally. The transac- 
tion ends as it originated— «&//£ the managers and the sircars-^ 
Let the reader compare this explanation with the state* 
ment contained in Lord Hobart's minute in council, be- 
fore referred to, and he will at once perceive the shallow 
artifice .with which the Na^ob has endeavoured to disguise 
a truth, that he had before admitted himself, by pretend** 
ing that the native bankers took bills only on the revenues 
for the money advanced. See Lord Hobart^s Minutet 

V 

Appendix, A» 
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public law, already stated, was liable to be 
dissolyed at the pleasure of the other party. 

At the very moment, too, that the Nabob 
thus declared, in effect, his unalterable de* 
termination, never to concur in any mea- 
sure for reforming the government of the 
Carnatic, and refused all satisfaction to the 
British government for his contvnued vio^ 
latum of a treaty, to which he had pro- 
Ibssed such sanctimonious adherence, he had 
failed in a temporary engagement, for sup- 
plying a small sum of money to support the 
exigences of the war; and suffered his 
managers^ in every district, to oppose every 
|>ossible obstacle to the passage of supplies 
for the English army in the field, iii defiance 
t>f the repeated remonstrances made to him 
by the Governor-general on the subject. 

Under these circumstances, the capture of 
Seringapatam, and the fall of Tippoo, put 
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the British government in possession of the 
records of that prince; amongst which 
were discovered, that correspondence be- 
tween him and the nabobs of the Carnatic, 
which the Reviewer admits to be of a 
secret and mysterious nature. 

The British government, however, did not, 
as the Reviewer has untruly asserted, im* 
MEDIATELY PRONOUNCE this corrcspondcncc 
to be • perfidious y and hostile to the English 
nation. On the contrary, the GoVernor- 
general proceeded to investigate the matter 
with the most scrupulous and deliberate 
caution. He laid before the Governor in 
Council, at Madras, all the original docu- 
ments, with translations annexed^ tc^ther 
with a report along with them by the 
Persian translator ; and he directed, that a 
secret commission should be instituted, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, by local enqui- 
ries, and the examination of persons who 
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were concerned in the correspondence, th6 
real nature, and extent of the connection 
which appeared to have subsisted between 
the Nabobs of the Camatic and Tippoo 
Sultaun. 



At the same time, he communicated to 
his Majesty*s ministers, and to the Court of 
Directors, the substance of the detected 
trerrespondence, his own opinion upon it, 
and the measures which he had, in conse^- 
quence, thought it adviseable to adopt. 

It was highly material, in a question of such 
magnitude, to have his own judgment con- 
firmed by the sanction of the constituted 
authorities in England; and he therefore 
resolved to take no definitive step, in regard 
to the Nabob, nor even to announce to him 
the discovery which had been made, until he 
should receive their answer ; unless any con," 
itt^ency should occur which might render it 

q2 
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indispemahh/ necessary to the tranquUliiy <tf 
the Carnality to have recourse to some de« 
cisive measure. 



The circumstance of the NaboVs dan* 
gerous illness^ which soon afterwards hap- 
pefned^ presented a contingency of this na- 
ture. The Goyernor-general, on recdv-* 
ing official intelligence of that circum'^ 
stance^ issued instructions to the Governor 
of Madras^ for the guidance of his conduct 
in the event of the Nabob's death.* 

In these instructions the Governor-general 
directed — *' That, in the event of the Nabob's 
death, Lord Clive should, in the first instance, 
offer the vacant office to AUi Hussein, the Na-« 
bob's repiited son, on the condition of a total 

« 9 

« See an official letter from the Govemor«geiieral t9 
Lord Clive, dated 26th March, 1800. Carnatic P{ffe$fi^ 
No. 1, p. 59. 
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lelinquishment of the Nabob's civil authority 
in the Camatic^ and of his receiving from the 
British goTemment a provision of reason* 
able liberalitv : that if AUi Hussein should 

m 

refuse, or delay to subscribe to this condi- 
tion^ the option of the succession should 
he given, on the same terms, to Azeem-ul- 
Dowlah, the legitimate son of the. late 
Ameer-ul-Omrah, and nephew of Omdut- 
ul-Omrah : but that if both of these per- 
sons should refuse the dignity of Nabob, 
on iBuch conditions, the government of 
Madn^ should proceed immediately to es- 
tablish the authority of the British govern* 
fnent overall the civil affairs of the Camatic, 
and to suspend ^11 negotiations respecting the 
succession to the Nabob's title and dignities, 
until the receipt of further instructions 
from the Governor-general in council/* 

These instructions appear to hare been 
learned from considerations of expediency. 
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contingent on the Nabob's death; which 
would have fully justified the British go- 
vernment in adopting the measure recom- 
mended, without any other evidence against 
the Nabob, than that which appeared 
on the face of the correspondence in ques- 
tion, superadded to his previous violations 
of the treatjrof 1792, and to his contuma- 
cious refusal to give any satisfaction what- 
ever^ for those repeated and avowed infrac- 
tions of that covenant. 



These considerations of expediency em- 
braced the combined interests of the Com- 
pany, and of the inhabitants of the Car- 
natic. A formidable rebellion existed at 
that time in the conquered provinces of 
Mysore ; and several parts of the English 
possessions in Coromandel and Malabar 
were disturbed by the restless predatory 
spirit of disaffected chieftains; some of 
them actually in arms, and others only 
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waiting a faToarable opportmiity to prose 
cute their accustomed system of rapine and 
plunder. 

- Such an opportunity would infallibly 
lu^ve been pies^ited to them^ in the wide- 
spreading family discord^ which a disputed 
succession to the Nabobship was expected 
to produce. The circumstance of the 
Nabob haying no legitimate son^ together 
with the various prevailing interests in his 
family, left no doubt^ that the succession 
would be contested with all the bitterness 
and fierceness of those domestic feuds, 
which predominate amongst the mussul- 
mans, and which have contributed to give a 
character of barbarism to the most civilized 
periods of their history. Such a contest 
could alone be prevented by the prompt and 
decisive interposition of the British govern- 
ment ; and that interposition, therefore, was 
obviously essential to the tranquillity of the 
CarnatiC| 
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Hence, then, it was the true policy of the 
British government, in the event of the 
Nabob's death, to interpose it§ parampan| 
authority, for the preservation of the publiq 
peace ; and in doing this, to assume it$ ori- 
ginal right of sovereignty over the Camatic, 
which had clearly reverted to it, by the 
Nabob*s violations of the treaty of 1792, 
and by the consequent right which it 
acquired, of abrogating that instrument^, 
whenever it shpuld appear expedient. Mo- 
tives of misplaced lenity had too long indu^ 
ced the British government to forbear the 
exercise of those rights, and to sllpw the 
civil authorities of the Camatic to be ruled 
by a faithless and worthless family, ^hose 
administration was marked with the most 
incorrigible profligacy and corruption ; and 
tvas as abhorrent to the feelings of the peo- 
ple, as it had proved destructive to the intet 
rests of the state. 
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It would, therefore, have heen a criminal 
dereliction of duty in the British govern- 
zxientf to have suffered that system of 
administration, under all the Circumstances 
of the case, to pass into the hands of ano- 
ther Nabob of- the same family ; who must, 
from the very nature of his system of go- 
vernment, have pursued the same vicious 
^nd ruinous course. 



But the Reviewer will probably contend, 
that a right acquired by the Nabob's viola- 
tions of his covenant, could not be extended 
to his successor. 

He will, however, recollect, that the prin^ 
piples of the law of forfeiture do extend, in 
^e fullest manner, to heirs and successors. 

It is one of the first maxims of general 
pquity, that an heir, or successor, from the 
very circumstance of his possessing the inhe* 
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ritance. i, not only bound for the engage- 
ments of the person to whom he succeeds, 
but cannot he discharged from the obligation 
to repair the damage which the deceased 
may have occasioned hy his crimes or offences; 
neither under the pretext, that he derives 
no benefit from these crimes, or offences, 
nor because there may have been no accusa- 
tion, or condemnation, against the deceased. 
For, though the offence, or injury, committed 
hy the deceased, were of such a nature 
as never to have yielded any positive profit to 
himself, yet the heir, or successor, as he 
reaps advantages by the inheritance, is bound 
for the reparation of the damages occasione4 
by the offence of the person to whose pos- 
sessions he succeeds** 

* These maxims are sanctioned by their adoption into 
the great civil code of Europe, which, by way of di$^ 
tinction^ has been justly called^ Ratio Scripta ; for it coor 
tains all those rules of natural reason and equity, which 
goTefn the actions of mankindt 
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Henee^ theu^ the person who might have 
succeeded to the Nahohship^ on the death 
of Omdut-ul-Omrah, was bound to make a 
reparation to the British government, for the 
ofiences committed by that Nabob ; not 
merely proportioned to the extent, but 
adapted to the peculiar nature of the injury 
which these of&nces had occasioned. I 
have already shewn, that the injury extended 
to the whole people of the Carnatic, whose 
prosperity it destroyed, and whose comfort 
and happiness it invaded; and that the 
nature of it was such, as to render no repa- 
ration of any utility, or avail, but that of 
delivering the country from that baneful 
system of government, which it had been 
found utterly impracticable to correct. The 
Governor-general therefore was, on these 
groimds, justified in instructing the govern- 
ment of Madras, to demand from the person 
who should succeed Omdut-ul-Onirah, the 
surrender of the civil authority of the Car* 
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natic^ as the only reparation adequate to the 
ofiences which that Nahob had committed. 



At the time the instructions were 
to the goyernment of Madras^ these ofiences 
were greatly aggravated by the bare fects 
which appear on the face of the secret cor^ 
respondeqce already mentioned. 

This correspondence consists of lett^ra^ 
which pa$sed between Tippoo Sultann, the 
Nabobs Mohammed A1U> and Omdut-nl-On^*- 
rah, and the accredited ambassadors of Tip« 
jfK>o Snltaun, during their residence at Ma- 
dras, with the two sons of that prince, who 
had been delivered op as hostages to the 
British govemnient, for the performance of 
the stipulations of the treaty of peace, coh^m^ 
eluded at Seringapatam, in 179!^- Tbes^ 
letters are written with a Studied ambiguity 
of expression, which, in itself, excites «uah 
picion ; and in that figurative style, -wbjxh 
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is 9Q well calculated for the purposes <^ 
deception. Their real object, therefore, caij 

• • • 

only be ascertained by a construction of the 
doubtful phrases, upon which a difference of 
opinion may fairly exist, and which, how- 
ever sound and just, cannot, from its nature, 
amount to any thing more than presumptive 
proof l^ut, without entering into any inter^ 
pretation of these phrases, the letters con- 
tain some plain facts, which admit of no 
^uivocation, and which are abundantly suf- 
ficient to criminate the Nabobs, in a positive 
breach of the most important stipulations of 
their covenant with the British govern* 
went* 

The letters shew, first, that a $ecret and 
eQfifid6ntial intercourse was maintained, for 
upwards of two years, between the Nabobs 
and Tippoo's accredited ministers ; and a cor- 
respondence of the same nature, carried on 
iKtween the Nabobs and Tippoo himself. 
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chiefly through those ministers^ hut> occa* 
sionally, by direct letters from Tippoo to the 
Nabobs^ and from Omdut-ul-Omrah to Tip- 
poo. 

Second. That the Nabob Mohammed 
Alii appointed those accredited ministers 
to meet, his son, the Omdut-ul-Omrab, 
in a mosque, or place of worship, which 
they accordingly did ; and where the Om- 
dut-ul-Omrah, after questioning the minis- 
ters with a marked particularity, as to their 
having *^ full powers to negotiate,'* he 
told them, " that his father had made it a 
'^ testamentary injunction to his children, 
'^ taking God and the holy prophet to wit- 
" ness ! to pray night and day for Tippoo 
*^ Sultaun, and to consider the prosperity and 
*^ welfare of that sovereign, as inseparably 
*^ connected with their own^ 

• Third. That, on a subsequent day, theOm*- 
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dut-ul-Omrah met the ambassadors, by ap- 

V 

pointment^ privately, in a garden, where he 
made use of some particular expressions of his 
attachment, which he reqmred them, upon 
oath, not to commit to writing ; hut to defer the 
communication of those expressions, until 
they should return to the presence of his 
Majesty Tippoo Sultaun. 

Fourth. That for the "more effectual preser- 
vation of this secresy, which was so solemnly 
enjoined, and so strictly ohserved, throughout 
this negotiation, a cypher appeared to have 
been established, and actually employed ; for 
amongst the letters in question, a hey to a 
cypher was discovered^ 

* 

Bifth. That a meeting of Mussulmans had 
been assembled, by the ambassadors, at a 
mosque, contignous to the Nabob's house, 
near Madras ; which meeting was attended 
by the sons of the Nabob Mohammed Alii, 
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and at which one of the ambassadors d^Ii-' 
vered an exhortation, calling on all true 
Mohammedans to join the standard of his 
master, Tippoo Sultaun, in a holy tmr 
against all those who dissented from the doc*- 
irines of the Koran. 

Sixth. That the Omdut-ul-Omrah, in a 
letter to one of Tippoo's public ministers, 
requests him to convey to the Sultaun, in 
the words of a poet, this sentiment regard- 

* * 

ing him : '^ in the preservation of Tlppoo^s 

• « ■ 

*' person consists the permanency of the 
" faith ; and let him not remain, who wishes 
'* not his preservation^^ 

These facts, taken together, amount to % 

♦ The secret correspondence, from which the$e fccts 
•re taken, has been long before the public j smd will be 
found in the 4/^5 volume of the Asiatic RegtHir^ Staii FiffirSf 
p. 134 to 146* 
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ckac, irrefragable proofs that the Nabobs 
Mohammed AUi, and Omdut-id«^Omrah^ did, 
without the consent of the British govem- 
nient, enfef^ into, and carry on, for some 
years, a negotiation with 3, foreign prince, 
thxoughihe accredited ministers of that prince, 
for some purpose^ or purposes> of a nature so 
secret, and consequently of an importance so 
great, as to render it necessary, in the opi- 
nion of the parties concerned, to adopt the 
politic precaution of employing a cypher, 
in the communication of their real senti- 
ments and views, and to induce the Nabobs 
to be so scrupulously careful, as not to im^ 
part to the accredited ministers, with whom 
they were treating, the object of their wishes, 
until they had previously adjured them not 
to commit it to writing. I therefore asjc^ 
whether this proceeding, on the part of the 
Nabobs, was not a treacherous, and positive 
violation both of the spirit and letter of the 

R 
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following clause in their compact with the 
British government ? 

" The said Nabob agrees, that he will not 
" enter into ant negotiation, or political 
" correspondence tvith any European, or 

" NATIVE POWER, WITHOUT THE CONSENT 

" of' the Company J*' 

If the reader be satisfied, that a secret 
negotiation, manifestlj for important pur- 
poses, maintained by the Nabobs with Tip- . 
poo Sultaun, through his accredited minis- 
rers, amounted to a positive infraction of 
the letter and spirit of this clause, and that 
the facts which have been exhibited from 
the correspondence in question, are sufficient 
evidence of the existence of that negotia-- 
tion, he will readily allow, that combining 
this additional breach of covenant, on ther 
part of the Nabob, with his former acknow- 
ledged violation of pother essential part of it. 
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with his obstinate refusal of all satisfaction for 
that violation, and with the considerations 
of expediency which have been mentioned, 
as contingent on the Nabob's death, the 
Governor-general was called on, by every 
rule of sound policy, and authorised by 
the general principles -of the law of 
forfeiture, which have been laid down, to 
annul the treaty of 179^, without farther 
enquiry, if that event took place, and to 
demand from the Nabob's successor, that 
reparation, by which it has been shewn the 
rights of the British governnient, and the 
permanent interests of the people of the* 
Camatic^ could be alone secured. 

'the orders, however, which were de-- 
s^ed to ptdvide fot the contingency of 
th6 Nabob's death, were never put in force. 
His life Was prolonged for another year: 
and, in the course of that time, the Gover- 
nor-genend iecehred the report of those 

n2 
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local enquiries, and personal examinations, 
which he liad instituted for the purpose of 
obtaining the fullest possible information 
respecting the secret correspondence <)etween 
the Nabob and Tippoo Sultaun. . 

The principal matter contained in thi»^ 
Report, is the minutes of the oral evidence 
taken before the Commissioners of Enquiry- 
The persons who delivered this evidence, 
were those very accredited ministers of 
Tippoo Sultaun, through whom the secret 
negotiation in question was conducted. 
Though their evidence does not develope 
the mystery> nor give any satisfactory elu- 
cidation of the ambiguous expressions in 
the correspondence, it is nevertheless of 
importance, as affording deciiHve proof of 
the authenticity of the documents, of which 
the correspondence is composed, and as 
corroborating the facts arising from them^ 
which have been already stated. 
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The confessed inconsistencies in some of 
the answers of one of the ambassadors, and 
the manifest prevarication of the other, 
combined with their obvious and immovable 
resolution not to divulge any part of that 
inforihation which the Nabob had adjured 
them to hold secret, with the equivocal na- 
ture of the documents, with the use of cer- 
tain marked metaphorical phrases, which 
w;ere evidently framed for the purpose of 
conveying a hidden meaning, and with the 
well-known rooted antipathy of Tippoo to 
the English name, — altogether furnish a 
strong presumption, that the real object of 
the negotiation was ttie formation of some 
plan of conspiracy against the British go- 
vernment in the Carnatic. Yet, as I wish* 
to rest the merits of this question entirely 
on indisputable facts, I shall not incumber 
the discussion, npv perplex the reader with 
any conjectural comrtjents on this part of 
tJie evidence, 
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It is sufficient to state, that the important 
facts of the secret meeting, at the mosque, 
between Omdut-ul-Omrah and the ambas- 
sadors, of the subsequent meeting them in 
the garden, of the establishment of the 
cypher, and of the religious meeting, at 
which the sons of the Nabob attended, are 
all fully confirmed by the evidence of Alii 
Reza Khan, the ambassador whose answers 
are the most consistent, and the two first 
facts are admitted by the other ambassador. 

Of the c}^her AUi Reza distinctly de- 
clares, " That it was instituted by the Na- 
*' bob Wallajah, for purposes of secret 
*^ communication^ and the original, he be- 
^' lieved, was written in pencil by Khadar 

« 

^' Newaz Khan, (the Nabob's confidential 
adviser in, all political affair sj or some 
other person about the Nabob Wallajah ; 
'* that it was delivered to him/and the other 
^^ ambassador, Gholaum Allii by Khadar 



4t 
4C 
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*^ Nawaz Xfaan^ who told them, that it had 
^* been composed for communication with 
^* Tippoo and the Nabobs Wallajah and 
** Omdut-ul-Omrah ; that a copy of it was 

given to Tippoo Sultaun, and the original 

brought back to Madras." 
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But the only explanation which could be 
drawn from either of the ambassadors, with 
respect to the real object of their secret 
meetings with Omdut-ul-Omrah, and to the 
real use for which the cypher was intended, 
was, that they both related to a proposition 
of marriage between a son of Tippoo Sul- 
tauri and a daughter of the Nabob : — aa ex- 
planation obviously untrue ; and if it were 
true, in no way calculated to justify the con* 
duct of the Nabobs in keeping it a secret 
from the British government. One of the 
ambassadors expressly states, '* That the 
** Nabcb Wallajah considered Lord Corn- 

^* WaUis's LEAVE TO BE NECESSARY tO tfW 
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*' tnarriage ;" but, at the same time, he con- 
cealed it from his Lordship with the most 
impenetrable secrecy. 

If it were credible that a negotiation, 
which lasted for three years, and which was 
conducted with such extraordinary and scru- 
pulous secrecy, should have no other object 
than a matrimonial connection, it is unde- 
niable that that connection was considered 
by the parties concerned as a matter of great 
importance ; and that the Nabob, therefore, 
was bound, by the obligation of his cove- 
nant, not to have carried on such a negoti- 
ation without the knowledge of the British 
government. The very circumstance of 
their adopting 3uch unusual, and, for any 
innocent purpose, such unnecessary means 
of concealment, betrays a manifest consci- 
ousness of guilt, and is in itself the strongest 
possible proof, that the Nabobs were aware 
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of its being a direct violation of their co- 
venant with us. 



The plea that secrecy is essential to that 
peculiar delicacy which is observed in ma- 
trimonial a^irs amongst Mussulmans, is 
untrue, as it regards their customs in relation 
to marriage, and is in itself utterly prepos- 
terous. No person of common sense, either 
in England or in India, can seriously believe, 
that the Nabob of the Carnatic, and Tippoo 
Sultaun, would think it requisite, from pure 
motives of delicacy, to establish a cypher, 
and to tnforce an oath of secrecy on accre- 
dited public ministers y for the single purpose 
of conducting a correspondence relative to 
a marriage. If, therefore, a marriage can 
be imagined to have been the real object of 
the negotiation ; the secrecy with which it 
was maintained, must have been adopted 
from considerations of policy, and not from 
feelings of 4elieacy, which are neither inspired 
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by their religion, conformable to their cus- 
toms, nor consonant to the peculiar cha- 
racters of the men. 

As a palliation, if not a defence, of the 
[Nabob's conduct in this negotiation, it has 
been urged, that a friendly correspondence 
between him and Tippoo was encouraged 
by Lord Cornwallis. But did his Lordship 
recommend the use of a cypher, in this 
friendly intercourse, as the readiest means of 
facilitating and promoting it? Or did he 
wish the Nabob's friendly communications 
to the Sultaun to be of that delicate and 
curious nature which made it impossible to 
commit them to writing, or even to impart 
them to the accredited ministers of that 
prince, without the previous precaution of ^n 
oath of secrecy ? 

A reference, however, to the public do- 
cuments which have been printed by order 
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o£ the House of Commons, will shew the 
sort of correspondence between the Nabob 
and Tippoo, which Lord Cornwallis encou- 
raged, and which was carried on under the 
sanction of the Madras government, during 
the very same period of time with the secret 
negotiation. To enable the reader to judge 
of the difference, both in style and senti- 
ment, between the avowed and the secret 
letters written by the Nabob to Tippoo, I 
shall cite two, from Omdut-ul-Omrah, com- 
posed on the same occasion — the nuptials 
of Tippoo's sons. 



^ Letter from the Nawab Omdut-ul-Omrah to 

ITippOO SultaUTly SENT WITH THE APPROBATION 
OF THE BeITISH GOVERNMENT. 



*^ I have received your letter, informing 
^^ me of the celebration of the weddings of 
^' Abdul Kalick and Mohammed Mooez-ud- 
^* Deen, together, with a dress and jewels. 



ft 
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and am made happy beyond measure 
with this agreeable intelligence. May 

*' the Alnaighty render this event happy 

" and propitious to you." * 

j4 secret Letter from Omdut-ul-Omrah addressed 
to Gholaum Alii Khan, Tippo6*s corifidential M> 
nister. 

'^ Good faith is the law for Syeds. I 

'^ complain of frequent neglects : let me be 

** sometimes called to remembrance. At 

" all events the intelligence of the marriage 

*' of the princes has rejoiced me. llie pre* 

" sents usual on such occasions from my 

*^ father will be sent. Repeat the following 

" couplet on my part to Tippoo Sultaun. 

^' Jn the preservation of thy person is the perpetual permanence 

*' of the faith, 
'* IM htm mp remain who wishes not thy preservation'' f 

* See Carnatic Papers, No. J. p. 272, 
f This is t^e yerse before quoted, in 9ubstanfe« 
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^' Make my complaints to his Highness 
'* of his not writing to me. If permission 
'* be required for stating those complaints, 
*' you will obtain it. To the princes, re- 
*' spect : to Reza AUi Khan, compliment/' 

No man, I sho ild suppose, w^ill venture to 
assert, that the last of these letters was 
written with no other view than that of 
complying with the wishes of Lord Corn- 
wallis. 



On the whole, the facts which are sub- 
stantiated by the written and oral evidence 
in this case, plainly prove, that the Nabpb 
was guilty of a perfidious breach of his 
covenant; and connecting this, therefore, 
with the circumstances of his continued 
and avowed violation of that covenant in 
another essential article, of his pertinacious 
rejection of repeated proposals made to him 
QXk the part of the Company, for an amica^ 
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ble adjustment of their differences, and for 
a radical reform in the government of the 
Carnatic, and finally, of the policy of de- 
livering the country from that abominable 
system of extortion, rapacity, and cruelty,> 
which ruined the interests and endangered 
the safety of the state, whilst it impoverish- 
ed and corrupted the people, — ^all these 
bearing on each other, and considered in 
one view, will demonstrate the wisdom and 
justice of the British government, in dis- 
solving a violated, and, therefore, an useless 
compact, and in assuming, on the principles 
of the law of forfeiture, its original right qf 
undivided sovereignty over the province of 
the Carnatic. 



It only remains to notice the manner in 
which that right was put in fwce. 

As soon as Lord Wellesley had received 
from die President of the board of control^ 
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and from the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, their entire concurrence 
in his sentiments upon the secret correspon- 
dence which has been examined, and their 
approbation of his intentions with respect 
to the arrangement which he designed to 
adopt for the future government of the 
Carnatic, he instructed the Governor of 
Madras, in a letter dated the 28th of May, 
1801, to communicate to the Nabob the dis- 
covery which had been made of his ne- 
gotiation with Tippoo, together with the 
proofs of his treachery, to represent to him 
the condition y in which he had thereby 
placed himself in relation to the Company,^ 
and to stipulate with him for the peaceful 
resignation of the civil authorities of the 
country, receiving for himself, and the dif- 
ferent branches of his family, annual 
stipends proportioned to their respective 
naks. 
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The state of the Nabob's healthy however 
precluded the possibility, (according to the 
opinion of his own physician,^) of making 
any communication to him of the inten- 
tions of government, without greatly agita- 
ting his mind, and putting his life in im- 
mediate danger. 



In this state of things, those intrigues 
and cabals, respecting the succession to the 
Nabobship, which I have already noticed, 
were revived with increased eagerness and 
acrimony; the tranquillity of the Nabob's 
house was disturbed ; and, at last, a party of 
armed men was secretly introduced into it, 
by HasMm-ul*Mulk, the Nabob's brother. 

These circumstances rendered it necessary 
for the government of Madras to interpose 

* See the affidavit of M. Fitzgerald, physician to tlia 
late Nabob of the Camatlc. Asiatic Register^ Vol. 4th, 
State Papers, p. 171. 
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its authority, in order to secure the Nabob's 
family, from the bloodshed and depredation 
with which they were threatened ; and ac- 
cordingly, with the concurrence of the 
Nabob, a small body of troops was stationed 
at his pjace of residence. 

This measure served effectually to re- 
press the violences, which were expected, 
and to preserve the public peace from that 
disturbance which such occurrences could 
•not have failed to produce ; so that, upon 
the death of the Nabob, which happened 
the fpllowing week, no outrage whatever 
took place! 

. The family feuds, however, though sup- 
pressed, were still unextinguished ; and this 
circumstance, combined with a spirit of in- 
surrection* which prevailed in some of the 
districts of the Camatic, and which had 

s 
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been prodaced by the unappeasable rapacity 
of the Nabob's administration, made it ex« 
pedient to lose no time, in carrying into 
effect the resolutions of the Governor- 
general in Council, for the settlement of the 
country. Accordingly, two confidenti^ 
persons, justly distinguished for their 
abilities, and their knowledge in the kn- 
guages and institutions of India^ xvcre 
deputed to the Nabob' Si faimly, for ^e ptur«^ 
pose of ascCTtaining whether he had left 
any will, or made any ajrraf^ement^ , for a 
snccesson 

These deputies were informed, tiiat an 
authentic will had been left by Omdut-ul- 
Omrah, nominating his reputed $on, Alli 
Hussein, to succeed him in the Nabobi^p- 

Several, conferences were subsequentlf 
held, between the depotieSk ABi Hussiea> and 
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the prind^al officers of the late Nabob, at 
which the circumstances and proofs of 
Omdut-ul-Omrah's violation of the treaty 
of 1792, the consequent abrogation of 
that instrument, the forfeiture of all his 
authority in the Garnatic, and the right 
acquired by the British government, to 
demand, from his heir and successor, a pro- 
portionate reparation, were all, in the ful- 
lest manner, unfolded and explained. 

A plan of settlement was then offered 
to the acceptance of Alii Hussien, grounded 
on his relinquishment of the revenues, and 
civil authorities of the Carnatic ; and ex- 
actly cbrresponding with the one formerly 
suggested by totd Comwallis, to the court of 
Dkeetors, as the only possible means of 
rescuing the Nabob*s afiairs from utter ruin, 
of securing the perm^ient interest of the 
Carnatic, and of delivering its inhabitants 
from '^ a system of cruelty and oppression^'* 

82 
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which had reduced them to a state af the 
most deplorable wretchedness.* 

With this plan, AUi Hussein at first ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied ; but after a 
further consultation with the officers of the 
Nabob, who called themselves his giiardians> 
he peremptorily rejected it, in spite of all 
the pursuasive arguments, and earnest ex- 
postulations with which Lord Clive endea- 
voured to dissuade him from so imprudent 
a determination*. . 

In this case, as the British Government 
had resolved not to recede, in any -manner^ 
from a plan which it had formed with so 
much deliberationj and, as considerations 
of policy rendered it expedient to gratify 
the pride of the , house of Mohammed 

* See Lord Cornwallis's letters to the Court of Direc- 
tors, before quoted. Camatic Papers.— No. II. p. 84 
and 92. 
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Alii, by preserving the rank and dignity 
of Nabob in the family, it was deemed 
advisable to offer the proposed settlement 
to the acceptance of Azeem-ul-Dowlah, 
the legitimate son of the late Ameer-ul- 
Omrah, and grandson of Mohammed Alii. 
The offer was accepted by him, and that 
arrangement was accordingly carried intb 
execution, which has placed the Car na tit 
under the same system of government as 
that which had long before been established 
in Bengal, and which experience has proved 
to be so eminently beneficial to th pros- 
perity of that province. 

This statement of undeniable facts, rela- 
ting to the assumption of the Carnatic, suffi- 
ciently exposes the specious fallacies of the 
Reviewer's strictures on that measure. But ' 
one thing I omitted to mention in its pro- 
per place, for the purpose of answering the 
observations which the Reviewer, with an 
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air of triumph^ had ihoygbt ^t to m^ 
upon it. 

When the chaises against the late Nabob, 
together with all the proofs in support of 
theni^ were ei^hibited to the guardians of 
Alii Hussein, the Reviewer says, *' They 

pressed for a full investigation of th6 

matter, and pledged themselves to refute ' 
*' them ;*' but he candidly conceals this most 
material fact, that these very persons, before 
they made this request, had explicitly, and 
unequivocally, declared, " That they were 

totally ignorant of the secret negotiation, 

s 

in which their late master was engaged, and 
'^ of every circumstance whatever, said to be 
'* in any manner connected with it J"* It 
was, therefore, palpably impossible that 
these persons could have vindicated their late 
master from the charge of having conducted 
such anegotiation, or even invalidate any part 
of the evidence, by which it was supported* 
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It is manifest, that the request was only 
jnade with a view to gain time, in the hopes 
of ejecting some arrangement more ^/at;ottr- 
able to their personal interests, than the ont 
proposed to the acceptance of AUi Hussein. 
The Reviewer, who holds a positive breach 
of covenant^ on the part of the Nabob, to 
be nothing more than " a minute Jlaw;'' 
in his habitual " obedience to the British 
government,'* naturally enough considers 

it wrong, not to have complied with the 

' '"*•• -^ Id ; . *^nf\r 
wishes of AUi Hussein's guardians, anji aftccts 

to be mightily astonished at the rcasqn as- 

signed for the refusal. - 



' '>-iv*t.r\«w 
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The reason givejj . was^ that the British 
government could not undertake formally 
to sit in judgment on the conduct 
of the late Nabob, bnt that they would act 
on the established, principles of general 
jequity,, and public law, and throw themselves 

* » * 

on the opinion of the world. 
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Now, between parties who had no con- 
stituted judge to . whom they could appeal, 
and by whom their cause of difference could 
be tried, what other course could have been 
pursued, — what other mode adopted, of 
obtaining justice,, and of asserting their vio- 
lated right. ? If the British Government had 
complied with the wishes of the late Nabob's 
officers, and had erected itself into a tribu- 
nal of judicature, it must, necessarily, 
have been at once the accuser and the judge: 
and the Reviewer would then have been the 
first to exclaim against such a flagrant vio- 
lation of the fundamental principle of all 
legal procedure. 

To what end then, do the Reviewer's 
observations on this point tend ? Would he 
have had the British Govern men t institute 
an enquiry, in order to see by what sort of 
inventive logic the late Nabob would be de- 
fended, against the allegation of a breach of 
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covenant, by persons wbo, at the same 
time, declared their entire ignorance, not 
only of the general matter of charge exhi- 
bited against him, but of every fact and 
circumstance connected with it ? Does he 
imagine that any good could possibly 
have arisen from such an inquiry ? Does 
he imagine, that it would have conciliated 
the affections, and won the attachment of 
that Mussulman family ? 

/' He kno^s him not ; — 
*' The genius of the Moors is mutiny ; % 

** Prompt to rebel on every weak pretence j 
*^ Blustering ^hen courted, crouching when oppressed ; 
** Restless in change, and perjured to a proverb."* 

^But the Reviewer entertains a far different 
opinion of the Mussulman character ; arid 
considers the late Nabob .of the Carnatic, 
as eminently entitled to compassion and 
forgiveness, however great might have been 
his offence. /^For," says he, **had the punish- 

* Dryden*s Don Sebastian, , 
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ment been awarded to the reputed delin* 
quent himself, and that not on suspicion, 
but on conviction of enmity, not timorous, 
and reserved, but open andfrontless ; — 
which, had it overtaken him, after repeated 
sins against repeated lenity, and after he 

** had Jf OTORIOUSLY SWORN, LIKE TiPPOO, 
*^ TO ANBIIHILATE THE ENGLISH NAME in 

** the east ;--rTwhich, even under these cir- 
'^ cumstances, would have been considered, 
" by every good mind. As a tremendous 

*' SACRIFICE TO THE VENGEANCE OF IN- 
^' SULTED justice!!'* 



This opinion, which, to use a phrase of 
Shakspeare's, '' is solely singular for its sin- 
*^ gleness," is above all comment. Every one 
can tell, whether it be a tremendous 
SACRIFICE to justice, to deprive an open 
enemy of those weapons with which kc 
had sworn to annihilate us. 
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Yet such strictures as these, on the 
whole, supported by the general reputation 
of the work in which they appeared, have 
not been without effect in contributing to 
spread the popular delusion respecting the 
late transactions in the Carnatic; — ^partly, 
from the most profound ignorance of the 
subject, partly from the misrepresentations o£ 
faction, and partly from the notion, preva* 
lent in all times, that the powerful, even when 
they have received an injury, axe considered 
ae aggressors, because the authority is i» 
their hands.* 

That great measure of policy and justice, 
as well as the whole of Lord Wellesley's 
foreign system, will, I hope, be somewhat 
better understood, from these observations 

^ Nam in omul certamine, qui opulentlor est, etiam si 
accipit injuriam quia plus potest, faceife videtur.— Sai!/!v//» 
Sell. Jugarth. — Cap. 10—^. 99. 
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which have been made, by way of reply, to 
the strictures of the Reviewer. In the 
whole range of civil history, it will be dif- 
ficult to find any scheme of policy better 
calculated for duration, than the one which 
has been here reviewed ; because it rests on 
a broad and solid basis, and is fitted to the 
characters and circunjstances of the states 
on whom it operates. 

The great prevailing defect in the foreign 
policy of almost all governments, is , th^ 
want of any settled principles, or connected 
plan of proceeding. Too much regard is 
always paid to particular interests and pas- 
sions ; and far too little to those views of 
general utility, which can alone give weight 
and permanency to any great public mea- 
sure. Hence temporary expedients, and un- 
defined projects, usually regulate the foreign 
affairs of nations. 
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' But, in the policy of Lord Wellesley's 
administration, we see a system formed- on 
fixed and comprehensive principles: — ^hap- 
pily adapted to the peculiar characters, the 
anomalous polities, and the conflicting inte-t 
rests of Indian powers ; and laying the foun- 
dations of our own security in that country, 
in the advancement of ^ the prosperity and 
happiness of the natives at large, and in the 
prevention of those continual wars of ra- 
pine, which had stunted the growth of their 
industry, and often extended the despair of 
famiile over a land teeming with the boun* 
ties of nature. Under the guardian influ- 
ence of this system of practical wisdom and 
beneficence, the people of India, subject to 
the native governments, will be relieved 
from, many of the evils by which they were 
so cruelly oppressed ; in the unmolested exer- 
cise of the arts of peace, they will find a re- 
source against the impolicy of their rulers ; 
and^ in the increase of their agriculture, ma- 
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nufactureSi and internal conunerce^ their 
real wealth will be gradually augmented, 
their general condition will be improved, 
and the whole face of the coimtry will as- 
sume an aspect of comfort and content- 
ment 



The thanks and gratitude of his country, 
tiiierefore, are justly due to the author of 
this system, which has conferred so many 
substantial blessings^ on so many n>illions 
of people, living under the protection of 
England, and by which the durable glory of 
the nation has, consequently, been so highly 
advances Of him I will say, in the words 
of an illustrious orator, statesman, and phi-- 
losopher — " That it will be a distinction 
'^ honourable to the age, that the rescue of 
the greatest number of the human race, 
that ever were so grievously oppressed, 
*' from the greatest tyranny that was ever 
*^ exerased, has fallen to the lot of abilities . 
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and dispositions equal to the task ; that it 
has fallen to one who has the enlarge- 
ment to^ comprehend, the spirit to under- 
take, and the eloquence to support so 
great a system of hazardous benevolence. 
He has put to hazard his ease, his secu- 
rity, his interest, his power, for the be- 
nefit of the people of India. He is tra- 
duced and abused for his supposed ambi- 
tious motives. — He will remember that 
obloquy is a necessary ingredient in the 
composition of all true glory: he wili, 
remember that it was not only in the 
Roman customs, but it is in the nature and 
constitution of things, that calumny and 
abuse are essential parts of triumph." 






APPENDIX. 



(A.) 



Jjwd Hohart^s Minute in CoumM, at Fort 
St. George, the 24th October, 1795. 

The proposed arrangements which have 
been brought into discussion since the death 
of his Highness the Nabob Walajab^ make 
it necessary for me to advert, with more 
minuteness than has been usual upon the 
Public Records^ to the system on which the 
administration of his revenue has been 
conducted, because it manifestly shews the 
necessity of that change which it is my 
object to accomplish, both la respect to the 

T 
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country itself, which, though under the ira-r 
mediate controul of his Highness, it is the 
duty of this government, ia a general point 
of view, to cherish and protect; and in 
respect to the security which haft been' 
pledged to the ComjpaBy for the support of 
their military establishment, and for the 
discharge of the coQSpEdated debts guaran- 
teed by parliament to the private creditors 
ef h,is H^hness the.Niabab. Z shall, tbere^ 
fore, in this ariwit^; ^ b^ef^re the board the 
information which I have collected, and the 
cQn^eq^uenit. ob^orvations which have occur- 
red to me, upon, the vsuripus loaivs- which it 
H^St long bee» the practice (principally 
Aiaong. thi& Burop^n geo^lem^n* af the pre- 
tt^eiwy) to loake t^o tihe Durbar^ &»ii»oir^a«* 
g«» upoft iiJbe di^feirt. provi»c€» of the 
^arnatic ; ^d: here I may be aUawed. to cx?r 
press my belief,, that tbo^^ the Hkwcmrable 
Court of Dm€*oo9 h^w befn^ ^xXx^^m^y 
pointed) m their oif^ns aad: oljsseirviktkffis 
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a^inst this practice^ the continuance of it 
has been owing, in some measure, to the 
want of that candid exposition of the fact, 
which it is my intention to make« 

The southern difrtricts of the Nabob's 
country, and Tinnevelly in particular, as 
being the most distant from the presidency, 
have been the theatre in which these scenes 
have been chiefly exhibited ; but it is notori- 
ous that siihilar practices have been intro- 
duced, and are now actually in use, in 
Ncfllore, Arcot, and Trichihopoly, 

The tjansaction commences at Madras, 
where the kists of his Highness are payable, 
and is opened by an agreement between the 
Nabob and some one of the principal houses 
of business, or even some of the Company's 
servants, for the payment of a certain sum 
into the treasury, on account of his High- 
nesses public engagements. The advancers 

t2 
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of this money, knowings from experience, 
that a simple mortgage would be insufficient 
security, unless the means of reimbursing 
themselves should be placed in their own 
hands, find it necessary not only that a 
person of their own nomination should be 
appointed to the management of the mort- 
gaged province, but that there should be a 
vigilant superintendance, and a powerful 

« 

support of the concern, upon the spot; 
hence the expediency of a connection be- 
tween them and the military commanding 
officer in the district : he also finds it ad- 
vantageous to embark in the speculation; 
because he thereby adds considerable weight 
to his own interest^ and because it facilitates 
the means of raising money to carry on Ins 
part of the concern, ' From this connection, 
both parties derive ample security for their 
money, by the absolute power of the one 
in command upon the spot,, and by the 
weighty influence of the other in command 
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of monied interest at Madras. This outline 
is filled up by a further connection with the 
person w o appears to receive the appoint- 
ment of aumildar^ or manager^ from the 
Nabob : hence it is either stipulated that a 
person chosen by the money lenders at 
Madras shall be nominated to manage the 
district^ or where men of rank may have 
already been appointed as foujdars by his 
Highness, the same effect is produced by a 
communication between him, the com- 
manding officer, and the money lenders, 
previous to the agreement for a lean at the 
Durban The combination is, in this latter 
case, completed by the appointment of a 
tehsaldar on the part of the money lenders, 
and thenceforward produces an uniform, 
consistent, and connected operation. His 
Highness having by this arrangement ob- 
tained his principal object, provision for the 
payment of his kist, without any immediate 
disbursement from himself, delivers his peo- 
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ple^ and his province^ up to the controul and 
power of the manager, evidently without 
regard to their situation ; because, as his 
terms with the money lenders necessarily 
provide for the removal of all restraint from 
the governing power, so he must expect 
that the manager, who can have no interest 
in the future prosperity of the country, will 
have recourse to every means by which he 
may hope to bear himself and his con- 
nections harmless, and that within the 
shortest time possible. 

The interest allowed by the sirkar varies 
in difierept places, and depends not a httle 
upon the influence which the lender may 
happen to have at the Durbar : at a medium, 
however, it may be stated at 4 per cent, par 
month, besides the pay of all the servants 
employed by the junto in receiving the re- 
venue. This last charge is always a fixed 
sum at the expence of the Nabob, con- 



siderablj abore the a<^ual e^pence mcurred 
by die tehsaldar^ jmd the dii^i^ttds b cOn* 
•idered amongst the customary adrantages 
of" the ooneem. The manager arriT^d with- 
in his district, immediately assembles his 
under managers, aumildars, atid renters^ and 
then ensues the second part of this oppres- 
sive system : — ^The tehsaldar is importunate, 
and the manager must find means of satis- 
fying his demands : — subordinate Soukars, 
native as well as European, are called upon 
for assistance. — ^The soukar makes his ad- 
vance ; and, in the first instance, the Aumil- 
dar, or renter of the districts, assigned over 
as security for such advance, grants his bond 
until other securities shall b6 forthcoming : 
these are either the bonds of the inhabitants, 
or grain. In time, about three-fourths of 
the sum are secured to the soukar, by grain 
made over to him, and placed under charge 
of his servants; and for the other one- 
fourtli, the bonds of the inhabitants are 
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made over for that part of the revenue, pay- 
able ^y them to the Sircar, in ready money, 
upon the cultivation of doy grain, &c. 
Those are frequently forced from them at 
the commencement of the season, which, 
consequently, compels them to anticipate the 
crops, and pay interest upon money before 
it be due from them. 

At this period of the transaction, the 
Soukar sends his servants and peons into 
the country, with an order from the Nabob's 
manager to the guards placed therein, to 
afford every assistance, (as it is generally 
called) but, in fact, to obey them implicitly 
in collecting the amount of the bonds from 
the inhabitants. Anxiety to secure so pre- 
carious a property, naturally leads the Souljiar 
to adopt such measures as power enables 
him, and the custom of the country au- 
thorizes. Then follows this process : if the 
lyot is dilatory in the discharge of his bQD4, 
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he is confined without victuals, beaten with 
rods, and compelled to pay batta to those 
very peons and guards, who are the means 
of his confinement and punishment. In 
this manner, I am credibly informed, that 
an inhabitant, who grants his bond for 100 
chuckrums (nearly 40 pagodas) is com- 
pelled, before he is released from the conse- 
quences, to pay from 110toll5 chuckrums, 
according to circumstances. If his credit, 
or his other means, is exhausted, which is 
too often the case, he must necessarily dis- 
pose of some part of his stock, which con- 
sists of cattle and seed grain. 

The first part of the system which I have 
stated, describes the original cause at the 
fountain-head: the second comprises the 
detail, which springs out of it ; in both the 
considerations of the means which are im- 
mediately employed, and of the effect which 
it may produce upon the future revenue, is 
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abandoned ; and, while the grand mover of 
these effects is at a distance from the scene, 
and the subordinate instrument is hardened 
by practice, conscience is lulled to rest by 
the delusive opiate of interest upon interest. 

Thirs far I have traced the progress of a 
loan secured upon the bonds of the inhabi- 
tants : it will not be less principal for me to 

pursue it to the disposal of the paddy. 

» 

The first endeavour of those who are 
engaged in a concern of this nature is, to 
enhance the price of grain by^ artificial 
means, least the ordinary price of that 
article, the sole substance of the natives, 
should fail to answer the large advance of 
money, and the exorbitant advantage ex- 
pected upon it by the Soukar. The means 
of effecting this purpose is easy ; for the 
necessitous condition of the ryots compels^ 
them to dispose of their grain as soon as it 
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comes into their possession, in order t(J 
satisfy the urgent demands upon them, 
\irhich I have already described: the pur- 
chasers of this grain monopolize it until the 
demand, which increases with the consump- 
tion, advances the price : if, towards the 
expiration of the season, any part bf the 
grain should yet remain on hand, the ex- 
pedient is, to divide the whole quantity, in 
whatever condition it may be, among the 
inhabitants, and to force it upon them by 
guddyum. This guddyum, it appears, compels 
the people (in general the manufacturers) 
to receive grain at a valuation considerably 
above the market price ; and it would seem 
to be of ancient establishment and current 
practice ; for in the agreement which I was 
successful in negotiating with his late High- 
ness the Nabob Walajah, for placing a por- 
tion of the Tinnevelly weavers under the 
immediate superintendance of the Com- 
pany's resident^ his Highness has expressly 
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« 

reserved, nor could he be prevailed upon to 
relinquish, the right of his Sirkar to exercise 
this guddyum. 

The inferior servants of the Sirkar, whose 
duty should be to watch of the public in- 
terests, are placed under the arbitrary con- 
troul of the money lenders, without whose 
permission not an anna can be expended, 
nor a measure of grain issued, except by 
stealth : indeed, I understand, that upon the 
arrival of a Soukar, or his representative, in 
a mortgaged district, the usual custom is, 
to notify his authority thoughout the vil- 
lages, and to prohibit the expenditure of 
grain or money but by his orders : this pro- 
hibition extends to the ordinary charges of 
pagodas, maniums, and sibbeendy; and 
when an ofder is granted from the Sudder 
Cutcherry for any of these purposes, the 
persons receiving the sunnud must wait at 
the Cutcherry of the money lender for $i 
confirmation of his right. 
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Instead of receiving relief by tukavy (or 
advances for cultivation) at the proper sea- 
son, by which to replace their cattle, and to 
provide seed for extending their cultivation, 
the inhabitants are often obliged to sacrifice 
.both to their own immediate wants, and the 
rapacity of the Soukar ; of course no system 
of regulation can prevail, and every hope of 
improvement must be* relinquished. Some 
of the means for enhancing the price of 
grain I have already related, but the subject 
is exhaustlcss. The Poligars have been pre- 
vented by the manager of Tinnevelly from 
selling, within the Sirkar lands, the graip 
which is allowed them for dash cavellry, (or 
watching fees ; ) and I should hesitate to 
advance, if I was not supported by the 
authority of public record, that, during a 
late scarcity of grain in the southern pro- , 
vinces, Extabar Khan, the Nabob's manager, 
had the hardiness to write a public com- 
plaint to the Company*s collector, against 
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tbe Poligars, for selling grain to the inha- 
bitants ; nor was the evil removed without 
the interposition of this government, who, 
by sending vessels loaded with grain, in- 
duced the monopolizers, from regard to their 
own interests, to restore the usual supplies 
to the market: yet did the Company not 
escape the effects of this monopoly, for titey 
were reduced to the necessity of purchasing 
grain at the price to which the monopolizers 
had raised it, for the subsistence of those 
troops who were stationed there for the 
protection of his Highnesses territories. 

After this exposition, no comment can be 
required to shew, that this species of go- 
vernment, if it deserves the name of goveni- 
ment, contains the most grievous oppression 
of the people, the certain impoverishment 
of the country, and, consequently, the in- 
evitable decay of revenue ; biat it will he 
useful to shew the particular manner is 
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which it affects the resources of his High- 
ness the Nawaub. 



It is estimated, and, I believe, not with 
exaggeration, that the province of Tinne- 
velly alone, is annually mortgaged upon the 
terms I have described, to the amount of 
3,00,000 pagodas; and calculating the 
period for which interest is paid upon the 
whole sum, at six months, the amount of 
interest, at 4 per cent, per month, is 72,000 

The charges paid by the Sirkar for 
the sibbundy of the money lenders, 
during that period, cannot amount 
to less thaa — — -— 3,000 

The amount of los^, therefore, 

to the Sirkar, on this transaction, is, — ^ 

pugcfdas — — — 75,000 



That an individual g^titleman should, in 
less than three years, amass a fortune of 
more than ^£50,000, would be a matter of 
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wonder^ if this statement did not at the 
same time afford a solution of the difficulty^ 
and a proof of its oWn correctness. 

But the scene is not closed here : besides 
the dealings of the principal Soukars with 
the head manager, there are subordinate 
transactions of a similar nature among the 
inferior officers, and those who possess but 
smaller means for usurious practices, 
amountingin all^ perhaps, from fifty thousand 
to a lack of pagodas. This brings an ad- 
ditional expence upon the Sirkar, because 
interest is allowed on all advances made by 
the renters, on pressing occasions, before 
the kists are due ; and, on the other hand, 
the inhabitants are not exemjrt from a part of 
this expence, which is imposed upon tiiem 
by fine, forfeiture, or guddyum, in order 
that he may be enabled to make the ad- 
vance, upon which he receives interest. 
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As the manager is under engagements to 
pay the fullest pomputed value of the dis* 
trict, he is justified, according to the custom 
of the country, in availing himself of every 
possible resource, A proportion of the 
church allowances is withheld ; the pay of 
all descriptions of servants is kept in long 
arrear, and, in particular, the Sibbendy 
Sepoys: a small advance, indeed, is some- 
times made for subsistence ; but their prin- 
cipal resource (and it is not unproductive) 
. is in the Batta, which they receive, by ac- 
knowledged practice, while doing the duty 
of sezawuls, and in the dexterous manage- 
ment of the power which that service gives 
them, to extort presents for their for- 
bearance. The manager, knows, from ex- 
perience, that in the event of the assuming 
the country, the English government will 
be induced, either from motives of humanity, 
to attend to the calls of these unhappy 
people, or, from motives of policy, to satisfy 

u 
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the clamours of a mutinous and undis- 
ciplined rabble. Thus, at the very time 
when the exigencies of government became 
most pressing, a part of their resources, 
which ought to be- immediate, is appro- 
priated to the liquidation of arrears. 

^ If this is a true history of the present 
management, it may be asked, why an im- 
mediate and large defalcation of the revenue 
does not follow ; for the operation of such 
system as I have described, tends directly to 
the point of ruin ? Nothing less than the 
hand of arbitrary power could avert it, even 
for a time. In proportion as the means of 
cultivation -decrease, the price of grain is 
enhanced ; and it is a notorious, but inhu- 
man maxim of Eastern finances, that a year 
of scarcity is more productive than a year 
of plenty to the Sirkar ; because, as a given 
number of months can only consume a 
proportionable quantity of grain, the immc- 
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didte advantage or disadvantage, of govern- 
ment arises from the price at M^hich that 
given quantity is sold. — In years of plenty, 
the superfluous grain is> in a great measure^ 
useless, owing to the partial and difficult 
means of exportation ; — in years of scarcity^ 
the same given quantity is required for the 
subsistence of the people ; and, as the de- 
mand is greater than the supply, an increase 
of the price is produced by the usual efects 
of a competition in the market 

Though the dealings of Soiikars, in the 
collection of revenue, are not of recent esta- 
blishment, yet the terms of loans have 
never been carried to so usurious an extent 
as since the practice has been introduced 
among Europeans: and though the inevi-- 
table e^cts of it may be protracted by the 
har^ expedients of an arbitrary govern- 
ment, yet no man, who reflects upon such a 
«yistem, can doubt, that the resources of the 



country have been undetmined ; that the 
wealth of the people is exhausted ; and that 
a principle of decline has been established, 
which is now precipitating the Camatic, 
with accumulated weight and rapidity, to 
destruction* Impressed as I am with a 
serious conviction of this truth, I cannot 
but look with extreme anxiety to the nature 
of the security provided by the treaty of 179^^ 
for those resources on which the British in- 
terest, on the coast of Coromandel, material- 
ly depend ; I cannot but see, that the pre- 
sent system of collecting the revenues of 
the Carnatic manifestly invalidates that se- 
scurity ; and that, whenever a failure may 
happen in the payment of his Highnesses 
kists, we shall in vain have recourse to it for 
the recovery of the defalcation. As those 
payments, though avowedly moderate ia 
their extent, are now kept up by the extra- 
ordinary means which I have described, so 
it is reasonable to suppose, that a failure^ 
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whenever it may happen, will arise from the 
total impoverishment of the people. In 
taking possession of a district, under such 
circumstances, for the amount of a kist, 
which will then have fallen in arrear, we 
shall, instead of finding the immediate means 
of reimbursement, become charged with an 
exhausted country, requiring all the liberal 
assistance, and fostering attention, of a lenient 
and indulgent government. It is not only 
that our means will be curtailed, at our 
greatest need, but that humanity and policy* 
will call upon us for advances of money, at 
a time when our expenses will be most 
burthensome. This is an embarras3ment 
from which the known resources of this 
government are unequal to extricate us ; and 
it is a dilemma, unprovided for by the treaty 
of 1792 ; for the objects of that treaty are, 
the payment of a debt guaranteed by parlia- 
ment, which we are not at liberty to post- 
pone ; and the discharge of military pay, 



s 
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which cannot be interrupted Without danger 
to the state. 

To avert the consequences of an evil, big 
with such eminent danger, is an object that 
merits the most serious as well as the most 
unwearied attention of this government : 
and it is a matter of very great mortification 
to me, that seeing the progress of this cala- 
mity, and anticipating as I do its pestiferous 
effects, I am compelled to acknowledge, 
that the means of arresting its course is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The prohibitory orders hitherto published, 
have all failed of their object, because the 
evasion of them is easy to Europeans, 
through the agency of their native servants, 
and because the enormous profits > which 
arise from those usurious loans, hold out an 
irresistible temptation to adventurers. To 
prohibit the intercourse of Europeans at the 
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Durbar is ineffectual; — other channels of 
communication are open ; and the superin- 
tendant of a usurious loan, at Palamcotah, 
conveys his demands to the ears of the 
Nabob with no less certainty than he who 
lives in the precincts of Chepauk : as long, 
therefore, as his Highness shall be so regard- 
less of his own true interests, as to deliver 
up his provinces, and his people, to public 
depredation, so long will there be found 
men who, in the pursuit of extravagant ad- 
vantages, will overleap the bounds of dis- 
cretion, and of moral obligation. 

So desperate a malady requires a remedy 
that shall reach its source ; and I have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion, that there 
is no mode of eradicating the disease but by 
removing the original cause, and placing 
those districts which are pledged for the 
security of his kists beyond the reach of his 
Highndiss's management. The disposition 
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which his Highness has already evinced to 
suppose such an arrangement, leaves me in 
no doubt of the real cause. It is not pos- 
rsible to calculate the extent and variety of 
interests which are involved in this one pur- 
suit; and though they are subdivided in 
every direction of the Carnatic, yet, at the 
call of danger, they all rally round a common 
centre. The great houses of business, w^ho 
are the principal money lenders at the Dur- 
bar, borrow from individuals, who, though 
not absolutely engaged in the loan itself, 
are partakers of the speculation in a remote 
degree, and feel, with no less sensibility than 
their principals, the approach of danger: 
similarity of interest makes it a common 
cause; and the great body of influence 
which is condensed upon this principle, is 
uniformly exerted to support his Highness 
the Nabob in an inflexible resistance against 
a melioration of system, and to oppose a re- 
formation which I consider essential to the 
national welfare. 



i 
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In the proposition which I have made to 
his Highness the Nabob, I am aware that I 
have offered great concessions on the part 
of the Company ; but, with the impression 
of the evils I have stated strongly on my 
mind^ I could not but consider the object 
I had in view above every idea of a pecu- 
niary nature, even if the system of the 
Nabob's government was not in itself cal- 
culated completely to annihilate every source 
of revenue. 

(Signed) Hobart. 
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